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BANKERS, 
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ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
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Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
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Transact a general BANKING business, 
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_NEW PUBLICATIONS. | ABERDEEN 


‘eee sneenen. ‘Polished Granite Monuments, 

Mrs Lovisz CHanpier Movnron, author of im "RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the | “ aiieaciiiaaial 

ony: : os ” Y 2 an 4 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, ** 1. C. Ms") pians and Prices free from’ JUMN W. LEGGE, 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnoxas : | Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 

‘*Sr. Nicnonss seems to ie, if not the best | —— 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the ; 
best one which the English-speaking world has | 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. | 
‘Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrne Women’ | 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncie Tom's | 
Cary,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eicatr 
Covstns* must he nearly related to the ‘ Little | 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. | 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 

| 











Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 
MADAME GURNEY, 


989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. I., 
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latest NEW YORK, LONDON 
\ ani PARIS Fasnrons. 
: A > P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 
** But, after all, the ‘Ercat Cousms’ and the saa 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnoxas | B A L D H E A D S 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier | 
: : t, feet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
a ho alike by her speech andjby |an to appear cach hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
er silen i 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun | * real : = al 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on H IR D Y E 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating | Beta mire ge es 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare | ah TORELON 8 CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
i i i H less, reliable, i . No Pp 
quality of showing the real manliness and a | no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad = 
hie work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his | oy Pees 5. Os by ail dregeiote e054: 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a | - 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful | Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body, 
Oil 


has constantly on hand all the 
: “ dressed 
like him so much ia January, that I om deter- Lg dg 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it | 
made a salon, drawing from each visitor his | Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
| hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as 
A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
Factory, No. 1% Bond Street, New York. 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
| did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do | jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. So! 
ag tpetee. nee tage pation 'W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
Froytisprece, ,“* The Marmosets,” from one of W, A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 


Sin Epwin Lanpseer’s paintings ; and ‘ The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Buinxen—set to 
music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine St - 

by Susan Coonmpar; an Article on the M nr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto ate 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice { ing and 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the ath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


contents. Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without rue, them. Sold at the fac- 


Make the Children Happy at Home nS Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicroxas, price | = 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 








NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, 
Paper Cover, 


** It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.! not find 
his story bright and fresh.”"— Nation, New York. 


* A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story’ 
-N. Y. Tribune. 


“He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist *, 
-Galary Magazine, New York. 


** Overland, J. W. De Forest, places the author m 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.” —Saturda, 
fvenina Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, 


CHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, - - - e e 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, 


- $1 00 
1 00 


1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 





Ought we to Visit Her, - + $1 00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
|Susan Fielding, - - - 1 00 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, ~ - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent py mail, post-paid, on receip 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 





$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. EMINGTON WORKs. 
Ove year's subscription and Vor. Oxz, Bounn, a - 
with a year’s subscription to Scarsner’s Monta- é 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. lost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subssriptions received by all 
Booxse.iees and PosTMasTER:. 


only $3.00. Vol. 1, bound in red and gold, ss aie 7 
THER . 












SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway,N. Y. te 
one eee smn cern THE NEW IMPROVED 
A Groat Ofer Ove Pe et: n 
RAEN eluting WATERS, a EXTREMELY SEWING MACHINE 
sma)l MONTHLY payments. The same to LET. avi 
WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, | 
Singivg tone, powerful, pureanicwen, SI ot ens 

ATE Concerto ORGANS! The “ Medal for Progress,” 
eannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 


DEFY COMPETITION, The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. | 
PRICES FXTHEMELY LOW tor CASH THIS 


A'T VIENNA, 1873 
The Hianest Onver or ‘‘ MEDAL” AWARDED aT 


MONTH. MONTHLY INSTALMENIS received; on THE ON. 
PIANOS, $10 to $15 ; ORGANS, 8# to 88; MonTULY 
after First Deposit. AG@KN'IS WANTED. A Linen- No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 


at Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, ete. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE, 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed for 3 cent stamp. 


THE SHONINGER ORGANS, 


The undersigned have obtained the GENERAL AGENCY | 1 
of this WELL-KNOWN and POPULAR ORGAN. Prices | 4 
Low for cas. Monthly Instalments received. THE | / 
TRADE SUPPLIED on the most LIBERAL TERMS at | 2.—Makesa perfect Lock stitcn, alike on both sides 
Factory Prices. AGENTS WAN1I ED in every county in | Il kinds of good. 

the United States and Canada. IttusreateD Catalogue | ° * eer 

Mailed for 3 cent stamp. MURA'K WalthiS & | 
SONS, 451 tHrondhway, New York. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. | #—Drraste—Runs for Years without Repairs. 

Vv best SU) -8C N ° . = 

WY SER WIN ouar AIL. 160 Pages, | 5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ir 

Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Paper, Superior | a superior manner. 

py - Mae io O3'Go ver’ 25 cts., en 100; | 

in Boards ce. 8 Dozen sO | 

100. Mailed at retail price. thes, a 
HMOBACK WATERS & SONS, 

48! Broadway, New York, P. 0, Box 3567. 


ize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 


.—A New Invention Tuorovcnty Testep and secured 
Letters Patent. 











| %.—Runs Licut, Smoorn, Noiseness and Rariv—best 
combination of qualities. 





6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length o1 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
| threaded without passing thread through holes. 


| %—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
| stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatic Drop Feed, which 
ensures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne» 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
S.—Constrrvction most careful and Fintsuenp, It i 
| manufactured by the most skillful and experence.t mechae 
tos at the celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION 
LN. Y. New York Offoe NO & MADISON 8QUARY 
Kvnvs's Lh mes 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-FHiand and Misfit 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cneap, at the old place, 
412 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
im (SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
i” Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. get 
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‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
‘ront rank of American and European 
Magazines.””— The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752 





IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
if GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send fer Prospectus. 





‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magaszines,”’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


j.'s the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
«ephia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitant for 


mm ithe year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It cxn be h d@ with either “Harper’s Weekly” or 
“ Warper’s Bazar.” or * Appleton’s Weekly,’ or “ The 
ailion” for Sxv x Dottaags per annum, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 








WwHEeEN 


A LADY 


HAS A NEW 


DRESS, 


or other garment, to make, or an old one 
to remake, the ‘* Lapres’ Cosy Cuttine 
anD Sawin Taste” is a perfect comfort. 
It is also a capital Reading, Card, Study, 
and Children’s Amusement Table. Sev- 
eral thousands already sold. When in use 
it stands firmly on four feet, and, when 
no longer wanted, can be instantly folded 
up like a pocket-knife, and by a child set 
away. One is wanted in every family. 
For sale by Furniture, House Furnishing, 
and Sewing-Machine dealers. 

Also, “Hatu’s Gattorino Bras Mar- 
KER” is a perfect convenience for marking 
off bias folds, flounces, plats, tucks, &e., 
both “on the bias” and “ on the square.” 
For sale by Pattern dealers. 

Preserve this notice, and at your ear- 


| 


oo| liest convenience, call and examine both 


the Table and the Bias Markers, at N.Y. 
Fotpinc Taste Co.’s Salesroom, in ‘ Do- 
mestic” Building, corner Broadway and 
14th Street, New York City, or write for 
Grand Illustrated Circulars with full in- 
formation. ; me 
Spring Fashions. 
LADIES, MISSES, GENTS and BOYS’ BOOTS AN“ 
SHOES, Beautiful in Style, Excellent in Quality, Motet- 


ate in Price. Patronize 
MILLER & CO, 3 Union Square, New Yo'k. 


____ EDUCATION. 





CRARLIER INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET. 


On Centrai Park, near 6th Avenue, N. ¥. Boarding ani 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Rusinees, College, West Point, Annapolis, Srientific 
Schools. Independent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, ete. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed tor location and ventilation, 


Fire-proof stairs, etc. 
Lessons resumed on Sentember 14th, 
THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 


PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director 








Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa’ 





A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17tb, 1874. 
Extras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 


Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rerenences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square {South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL. 





Prepares b- — of all ages for Business or Colleze. Re 
opens on S ‘EMBER 14th, 1874. 
Ten Students entered College from this Institute n 


June last. om French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, ana all glish Branches thoroughly 
taughti » Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate nts. 

@@> Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y.- 


A first-class Boarpinec Scnoot ror Boys. 














Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address 


On the 





THOS. D. REED 


¥ . 
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ing a thin little hand, and smiling so that Fred, who} magnetic quality of steel when exposed to the influence 
is watching her, knows the survey has proved satis-/ of the magnetic iron. It isa beautiful world these peo- 
factory. “You must excuse my looking at you so/ ple live in, full of virtue and all hopefulness; perhaps an 
hard, but I am almost blind, and I do not take in/ unreal world, a world specially adapted to the wants 
strange features easily.” and imaginations of women, but a beautiful world 
Miss Cameron smiles too. nevertheless ; {a world it were well for all other 
“It is only natural,” says she, having shaken hands, | worlds to emulate. Elspeth Cameron is constituted 
== === =|“ that you should feel curious about my appearance, | on this wise; quiet as she is, and self-contained, little 
Y, MAY 8, 1875. having engaged me by letter. Is this young lady to} as she seeks to be thought better or above her fellows, 
————____-—"———_——— | be my pupil f” turning to Jessy: there is in her this productive power, this uncommon 
(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) “Yes,” remarks Fred, sticking his hands in his strength. Those she has lived with hitherto haye re- 
The Horizon. pockets—he is a well grown young man, Fred bright alised this truth; those with whom she lives now are 
— fine broad shoulders, and a fair open face, and with is|in a fair way so to realise. The house is blessed 

Bz G. Wanowenes. curling hair; a very nice-looking young man in the| wherein abideth such an ove. 
opinion of more than one Bibury maiden, I do assure} Dull as is Maiden Bibury considered from a sensa- 
you—* yes; and a rare nuisance, ate find her; but/tional and exterior pomt of view—Biburyties being 
there’s always acane to be found somewhere that’s proverbially averse to display and unnecessary expen- 
one mercy !” diture, whether on drainage or dinner wines—seen 
A vigorous pinch in the arm rewards this sally. with sympathetic eyes, taken to the heart and_ lived 
“O! roars he, rubbing the affiictead member; and} down to it as it were, it possesses its points of interest. 
would forthwith take retributive measures, but for the| Specially is this the case when personal connection 
prompt —_ of the culprit, who shelters her-|with local greatness throws light on local topics. 
self behind Mrs. Thurston’s sofa. Small people compared to the Frys of Soberton, or 








I sit on the sands by the sea, 
Wh le the tired ides wearily flow, 
And the waves seem to whisper to me 
Strange trutbs that I know not or know, 
The lore of past ages they bring, 
As they treak on tho shore at my feet, 
And the finite and infinite meet 
In the words of the song that they sing: 
If the universe te -ut One, 
And the ' loom te cue with the tree, 
Thongh the day that has | een is done, 
‘The thing that has | een shall te. 


I gaze o’er the watery plain, 
Tiil the heavens drop down t> the sea 
And I cry as I gaze thus in vain 
At what is not, | ut seeme h to te; 
Ah. local and limited man ! 
Ever longing to tr vel through space, 
Yet tastened and fixed in one place, 
Running forward the length of a sp n. 
Though each part with the whole te one, 
Yet men mu it patiently wai ; 
Thongh the day that bas teen is done, 
They must lator t oth early and late. 


Still n vain do we strug le to pass 
The horizon tha’ limits our s ebt; 
But darkly to-day throu-h a. lass 
We see and soon comet: the ni_ ht: 
Andwh t in the future shall! e, 
And wh tin the p st m y have teen, 
Ere the sun and the sunlight were seen, 
Lie f r on the infinite se ; 
While the whisperin: w ves sing on— 
If the bloom be one with the tree, 
Tboueh the diy th th s ‘ een is dons,, 
The thing th t hes been sh Il :e. 





[From Belgravia. 


ELSPETH. 


READ, AUTHOR OF “ROSE AND RUE,’ 
“DEAD SORROW’S KIN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 





BY MRS. C. 


“Hark, mother !” exclaims a brown-haired, blue- 


eyed, roundly-made girl, apparentiy about fifteen 


years of age, one afternoon early in May, as she stands 
at the open parlor-window of one of the oldest houses 
in Maiden Bibury, her head set slightly on one side, 
her attitude and expression that of acute expectancy. 


«Don’t you hear wheels ?” 


“No,” replies the person appealed to, a slight, small 


‘* My dears, my dears,” exclaims that lady in a tone 
of remonstrance, “pray be quiet! Whatever will 
Miss Cameron think of you? She will be quite 
shocked !” 
“Not I,” laughs Elspeth pleasantly. ‘‘Lhe ways of 
boys and girls are nothing fresh to me; for though I 
was the only one at home myself, I have lots of cou- 
sins—young cousins, I mean,” coloring a little. 
‘* But you are an orphan, I think ?” 
“Yes; my mother tied three yearsago. Since then 
I have been living with my uncle, keeping house for 
him; but now his eldest daughter is old enough to 
loek after things herself: so I thought I should like 
some more definite employment;” smiling at Jessy, 
who smiles back again, as she would most certainly 
not have smiled at Miss — 
“T am glad,” said Mrs. Thurston, “that you have 
been accustomed to manage a house, for I am such a 
— to rhuematics, that it is as much as I can do to 
crawl down here of a morning and back to bed at 
night—indeed, Fred has taken to carrying me of late, 
but that is his nonsense.” 
‘“‘T shall be delighted to be of any use I can,” re- 
plies Elspeth simply, and then looks away out into the 
‘ "ator gay with bright tulips and anemones and wall- 
owers, and here and there a clump of violet prim- 
roses, and daisies red and white. She is not given to 
talk. 


guides circumstance, observes: 

“Come, Jesssy, Miss Cameron would like to take 
off her things.” 

“To be sure!” exclaims Mrs. Thurston, suddenly 
awakened to a sense of her incapacity. ‘ What can I 
be thinking of ? Why, you must be so tired! Do 


pale-faced woman, who is lying on a sofa by the fire, ae ee oe ee ee 


“JT don’t; but then my ears are not very sharp. Ab,” 
as the sound of some vehicle being drawn up at the 
do hear 


garden-gate arrests her attention, “I think 
something now !” 


stairs.” 

“No, thank you,” replies Elspeth; “I seldom drink 
wine; besides, | am not so very tired. You see, owing 
to your kind forethought, I had no trouble to undergo 


“ Yes,” says the girl, hurrying to the door; ‘here at my journey’send. It is the battling with porters 


they are. But Oh,” stopping short and clasping her 
tg white hands, “I do hope she won’t belike Miss 


iper !” 


and cabmen that wearies one so, I think.” 
“And yet you would scarcely stay where I put 
you,” remarks Fred aggrievedly; “ you were so cer- 


“ Don’t be 80 silly, Jesay !” is the grave rejoinder, tain no one had any sense but yourself, even after I 


“Why should she? They are not related.” 


had shown the most wonderful discrimination in pick 


b i t from some dozen women, aided solely b 
A merry laugh follows this announcement. Mother’s a Pe Na ia yey 
cut-and-dried way of looking at things affords no small ne eee 


amusement to the younger members of the Thurston 


“Yes,” she smiles, “that was really very clever of 


. : : ‘ ; bu y i 
family, and even occasionally furnishes food for mirth you; but tusks have mors in common than pevepns, 


to _—— less happily situated. 
Meanwhile, the noise of feet on the flagged garden 
path, and the opening of the hall-door, render it evi 


and therefore afford less scope for the exercise of that 
admirable mane 
“QO dear,” exclaims Jessy, who has already laid 





i +h; “ g 
dent that doubt concerving the new-comer’s appear- eae: Se Soy oes Sen 


ance—who, I may as well here observe, is the young 
lady whe has recently, in consideration of quarterly 
payments, not exceeding seven pounds ten shillings, 


and how sarcastic! I hope you ar’n’t of a severe na- 
ture, Miss Cameron !” 
“Very !”. replies Miss Cameron, with a dry gravity 


consented to become this brown-baired girl’s gover- ant ee ane Oe, Gia ae Nee Ene eee 


ness—must soon yield to certainty. 


shawl, suffers herself to be conducted to the pretty 


‘ -and- er-embow ich it hs 
Jessy retreats a step or two; despite her contempt ee Sree amen Cla wae 


for ceremony, the idea of confronting a total stranger 


fills her with trepidation. 


“This way, please,” enclaims some one young and 


been ordained she sball for the present call-her own. 


“ Ou i 9 j she’ 
masculine crossing the hall; and in they come, the ee aay es See 


stranger and the “some one,” Elspeth Cameron and 
Fred Thurston, one after the other, as well-looking a 


pair of human creatures «is you need wish to see. 
4 e - > 
Mrs. Thurston’s dim blue eyes fasten on Elspeth’ 


do” 


can see, that is. She has a very nice face, not pretty 
and not handsome, but nice, and a sweet manner. 


So they remain, it may be some two minutes or so; | 
then Fred, who, in his father’s absence, generally ! 


the Manchetts of Ashfield—Mr. Fry is an architect 
whose designs have before now found their way to 
Trafalgar-square, and Mr. Manchett is a mill-owner of 
a certain standing—the Thurstons have ever held their 
heads high in Bibury, and seen as much society as 
they had a mind to, being much for business and of a 
settled way of life. Before many days have passed, 
Elspeth finds herself not only well acquainted with 
the names, professions, and histories of the ladies and 
entlemen whom she meets when out walking with 
essy, and says her prayers amongst of a Sunday— 
Dissent finding few upholders in this steady-going 
borough—but an object of curiosity and attention, at- 
tention extending in some isolated cases to the issue 
of invitations and purchase of new music, than which 
no more striking token of friendly interest can well be 
conceived. But grateful as she is for all kindness or 
show of kindness, and ready to add her small contri- 
bution to the fund of general amusement, she takes 
most delight in the performance of those duties which 
lie nearest, and the disentangling of those life-threads 
readiest to her hand. The Thurstons themselves af- 
ford plenteous material for reflection. Mr. Thurston 
is, as his father was before him, a thorough business 
man, up early and to bed late, ever on the alert to de- 
rect error, never tired of urging the adoption of im- 
rovements or the commencement of fresh undertak- 
ngs; “ Keep the ball rolling” is his central dictum, 
supported on the right by “ Procrastination is the 
thief of time;” and on the left by “ Brag was a brave 
dog, but Holdfast was a better.” <A restless, round- 
about, red-faced, prominent-eyed, positive little man 
is Mr. Thurston as ever wrote ‘‘ builder” after his 
name, or undertook to conduct funerals “on a scale 
combining economy with respect to the deceased ;” 
but not uncommon save in the matters of ocular for- 
mation and girth—which after all, when looked at 
closely, can scarcely be held fair equivalents for or- 
iginality or an aptitude forcrime. Mrs. Thurston you 
know already after a fashion, not as Elspeth knows 
her; for Elspeth has a knack of knowing people 
whom she likes—and she likes Mrs. Thurston rarely— 
even better than they know themselves. 
“My dear,” says the little weakly dim-eyed lady, 
one morning about a fortnight after that May after: 
noon on which Fred drew so largely on his native 
power of comparison, “I feel as if you were my 
daughter, rather than Jessy’s governess. How is that? 
I cannot make it out.” 
“Perhaps it is because I am so fond of Jessy,” re- 
_ Elspeth in her calm moderate way; and Mrs, 
urston sighs—she so soon gets tired that it is not 
worth her while to invent puzzles. 

But though Elspeth may be mistaken in her con- 
clusion, her major premises admits ‘no possibility of 
doubt. To become fond of, to love all young crea- 
tures with whom she gets acquainted, those young 
creatures not being absolutely odious, is to her as na- 
tvral as to breathe; and Jessy Thurston is very far 
from odious. She is, in fact, a fairly good-tempered 





lively girl, with enough beauty to make her pleasant 


“Well,” says Fred, when they bave gained the | t look upon, and enough’ brains to render the task of 
: > *« 
landing, and there is no chance of being ‘overheard, | 


instrncting ber in those accomplishments her parents 
deem essential to her ultimate attainment of the proud 


|position of wife and mother, something less than 
- - : | hopeless Yherefore Miss Cameron speedily grows 
“ Yes, my_dear,” is the placid answer; “as far as I hopeless. Wherefore Miss Cameron speedily g 


|fond of her, and she of Miss Cameron, to the joy of 


j| her parents and the furtherance of correct aims in 


mm 


> 


¢ a 


‘ ¢ ; . Sti ‘ peng he Tapers : elie. 
; ale f, * *\don’t fear but what your frther will be pleased with|general. Still, being of an analytic turn oF maim 
swect pale face, Long years of pain and consequent her * | Elspeth is aware that, unless most carefully guarded 


dependence on the care and kindliness of others have 
made her something of a physiognomist. Much will 
rest on this mourning-clad, hazel-eyed, broad browed 
woman’s shoulder’s; not merely Jessy’s proficiency in 
French and music, but the well-being of the house- 
hold generally, and the comfort of its master—no un- 
important item, for Mr. Thurston, though but a build- 


“Nor I,” rejoins Fred with emphasis. a rye anaes “"~ eng gues A wena wn 
But, then, last Sunday was his twenty-third birth- threshold of womanhood, Jessy will give - Reser 
day. love her cause to repent their tenderness. For one 
thing, she is vain; for another, she is obstinate; for a 

CHAPTER II. | third, she is secretive. The life she has led hitherto, 

A week, and Elspeth is a friend; a month, and Els-| the life of most girls of her class—made up of petty 
E peth is at home—a distinction of some value, be it ob-| triumphs due to the inventive ability of dressmakers 
er and undertaker, has his ways, like most men. Mrs.|served. ‘There are persons in this world whose good-| and milliners, the regularity with which her father’s 
Thurston eyes her fixedly. ness is so truly good, that all goodness, great and clients have paid their bills, of petty afflictions occa- 
“How de you do *” observes she at length, extend-'small, become apparent at their approach, as does the sioned by a falling off in these respects—is little like- 
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ly to induce either elevation of sentiment or nobility! out of deference to the conscientious scruples of | “Sh!” smiles Elspeth. , 
of purpose. Thus far her faults can scarcely be called strawberries and the rooted principles of roses. jpleasure by quarrelling over the silly speeches of two 
hers. Nevertheless, she might be better than she is; “It’s all right !” exclaims Jessy one broiling after. |stapid men.” And this remonstrance puts an end to 
of that Elspeth, after taking acenrate note of her sur-| noon, bursting in upon Elspeth, as, in the privacy of | the discussion. : 
roundings, feels sadly sure; and feeling thus sadly| her own apartment, she endeavors to answer certain | But not the influence of those silly speeches, 
sure, sets herself to discover how she may best con-|letters which have long demanded her attention;| Of that Elspath feels tolerably sure. No outward 
tribute to her improvement, holding her peace the|‘ Mrs- Price is down stairs, and it’s to be on Thurs-|change, it is trae, takes place in Jessy’s manner, except, 
while, preferring, as I have said, deed to speech. day, and you're asked too. Mother said she was sure perhaps, that she is quieter, less inclined to romp and 
One of the most frequent visitors of the Thurston’s| you’d like to go; but I was to beg you to come down |tease; but a weariness seems to underlay all she does 
is Joseph King, otherwise known as Joe, a young|and speak for y urself.” jand says, as though her life had lost its savor, as thouch 
man of some five-and-twenty years of age, who from| “QO, but,” replies Elspeth, “{ shall never get fin-|she were pining to be elsewhere than she is. Mrs. 
being a penniless lad*left to earn his own living as best| ished in time to catch the post if Ido that. Pray|Thurston fancies she must be grow:ng, and wonders if 
he might, ill or well, by loss of his parents when a|tell Mrs. Price Iam much obliged to her for remem-|quinine would do ber good. Fred calls her sulky—ber 
baby—if loss it could be called, both father and mo-| beriag me, and that I shall be delighted to accept her|father, idle. Elspeth alone guesses the true cause of 
wher being drunken and idle—has gradually worked| invitation. Say, too, how busy I am.” _ _|her strange languor ; and alarmed lest, through lack of 
his way up to becoming Mr. Thurston’s foreman and| “ Very well,” answers Jessy, and departs her mind |care, some serious evil should grow out of this most un- 
factotum, a position which yields him alike a tolerable| already full of the frills, furbelows, bows, and other|fortunate meeting—a meeting followed up by others of 
income and much renown as a model member of the|adornments, wherewith she wills to be adorned on the |a more or less objectionable character; for Mr. Somer 
working class, and persons of more than ordinary| forthcoming festive and interesting occasion. 


“Don’t let us spoil our 


intelligence. 


an uncommonly fine fellow. 


his stockings, symmetrical as a 


ness in those Javish smiles. 
But no. 


his conception of social intercourse. 


And although not entirely free from 
that spirit of self-assertion which so often mars 
operative excellence, Joe, it must be conceded, i 
Six feet one in 
Hercules, fa- 
cile princeps in the gymnasium, ever ready to side 
with right against injustice, as eager after learning as 
a philologist after “roots” with an inexhaustible fund 
of common sense, and a strange way of seeing 
straight through a difficulty, well nigh individual, it 
is no wonder that mothers in Bibury eye him with 
tenderness, and daughters blush on meeting him in 
the street or coming out of church. Nay, the wonder 
to Elspeth is, that he has not before this seen beauty 
in some one of those reddening countenances, sweet- 


He still holds aloof from feast and merry- 
making; civility for civility still adequately expresses 
Nevertheless, 
when tired With study—he is a zealous advocate for 
se'f-culture of the sterner sort—he will look in and 
have supper with his employer, knowing that he is al- 
ways welcome, and feeling quite at home in the 


and sews and buttonholes from dawn till eve. 


Elspeth is glad when the all-important day arrives. 
“You don’t care for all this nonsense, | know,’ 


disgusted at his own frivolity. 


only natural.” 


critic. 


“Yes, I was twenty-five last Saturday.” 


bright flower-scented parlor full of soft voices, and|two years older than I !” 


that presence which is to him as sunshine, as angel 


music wafted straight from heaven, 


For—and herein lies the secret of his indifference to 
pleasure commonly so called—this swart sinewy dis- 
ciple of John Mill has already found him a tyrant; a 
tyrant as capricious, as cruel, as absolutely tyranni- 
cal, as ever made a man’s life a torment, or got joy of 


pain. 


That Joe is fonder of Jessy than is quite pradent or 
reasonable is well known, not only by that young 
lady herself, but by every one of her acquaintances; 
even Mr. and Mrs. Thurston are no strangers to the 
fact, neither do they scruple to openly express their 
A girl’s fancy is so light a thing— 
It is a pity for 
a man to set his heart on capturing that —as weil 


regret thereat. 
now here, now there, and then away. 


chase thistle-seed. 
But Elspeth thinks differently. 


noontide heat. Bevween her and Joe King exists 


warm and undisguised liking; such as should right- 
and woman with 


fully exist between every man 
whom truth ranks first, self last. 


It is therefore with regret, honorable or absurd, as| it. 
you choose to consider it, that Elspeth gradually real- 
ises how utterly unable Jessy is to comprehend the 
worth of this devotion so unremittingly placed at her 


She sees in this 
stalwart love, if only matters will go well, the agent 
which shall condense those girlish impulses and youth- 
ful leanings toward good, now weakly evident, into a 
pure and noble womanhood, such as may give rest 
and peace to weary souls, when the glories of the 
dawn have died away and the will faints with fierce 


“ Why not ?” 
“ You do not look it.” 


ears, but five or six. 
am an old grave woman.” 

“So old,” smiles he, “and so grave !” 
pleasant to him so to gaze. 
these two. 
garden is worthy of the vicarage. 
difficult to see why a gathering on that ampie lawn 
should not be as enjoyable and successful a proceed 
in August. 
the foregoing remark becomes strikingly apparent 


one is fairer, or so fair, in the opinion of sundry well 
versed judges—for instance, Mr. Skelmersdale Somer 


Jessy Thurston. 


stream into her eager ears. 


For the next two days, to be serious, or even mild- 
ly rational, seems quite impossible; Jessy’s spirits are 
s|so uproarious, Jessy’s anxieties so tremendous. The 
barometer is consulced at least three times in an hour. 
Miss Richards, the dressmaker, who has been installed 
in the spare bedroom, surrounded by waves of tarla- 
tan and exposed to a pitiless rair of questions, = 

o 
shop constitutes itself the prime object of existence. 


says Fred gloomily, hitting a croquet-ball halfway 
across the lawn, and then dropping the mallet, as if 


“ At twenty-five,” answers she calmly, one certain- 
ly does begin to see a little deeper into things; but I 
do not think that is any special sign of wisdom; it 1s 


“ Are you twenty-five, then?” asks he, considering 
her with the dubious eyes and wrinkled brow of a 


“Really, I should not have thought that you were 


“O yes, I do,” she answers, “and not only two 
Why, you are only a boy, and 


And then 
he laughs, and gazes down on her, as though it were 
They are good friends, 


The vicarage at Maiden Bibury is a model vicarage 
as regards snugness and propriety; and the vicarage 
Given sunshine, 
plenty of fruit, pleasant men and pretty women, it is 


ing as is well possible in a climate which necessitates 
sealskin all the year round, and admits of neuralgia 
On this particular afternoon, the above 
regulations being strictly adhered to, the justice of 


And of all the bright bevy of girls—girls in blue and 
girls in pink, girls in white and girls in green—not 


aj hill, and Captain Gaunt, who is in the Guards, you 
know, and Major Paule, and—but space presses—as 
Every maiden is a beauty once, they 
say; Jessy is beautiful, then, to day, and she knows 
Indeed, it would be somewhat wonderful if she 
did not, with eyes alight with admiration bent on her 
at every turn, soft flatteries poured in an unceasing 


disposal; that she witnesses Jessy’s feeble efforts to 
wound the great heart wherein she reigns supreme. 
“My dear,” says Elspeth one evening, when Miss 
Thurston has been giving herself more airs than usual, 
and even gone the length of telling Joe that she 
shall marry a gentleman, or no one, “you put me in 
mind of the man who, wanting a shilling, found a 


“O,” exclaims she, when at length the spell is bro- 
ken, and the good-byes said, and they—she and 
Elspeth and Fred—are on thew way home, “ was 
there ever such a delicious party! And Mr. Somer- 
hill, Miss Cameron—what do you think of him ?” 


‘I do not like him,” replies Elspeth. “He is so flip- 





diamond; but being ignorant of the value of the 
stone, and angry at his disappointment, flung it over 
a bridge into the river, as he supposed; instead of 
which it alighted in the :ap of a poor bargewoman, 
who thus instantly became the possessor of a splendid 


fortune, while he died of starvation.” 
Jessy laughs 


“Are you the poor bargewoman?” observes she 


dryly; ‘‘ you can be if you choose.” 


To this remark Miss Cameron vouchsafes no reply 
She has had some experience in the treatment of im- 


pertinence. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


On glide the shadowless days, wholly alike, save 
for the occasional recurrence of some long-anticipated 
time-honored trial, inevitable as the return of Sunday 


or the succession of wet to fine. 


One, and by no means the least important, of these 
established junketings is the vicar’s garden-party, 
which always takes place in the first week of July, 


pant and so airified; besides, he has not a good face.” 
** No says Fred, “ by no means. 
[ call it. Who is he?” 


stupendous revelations. 
‘* And,” pursues she, “he’s 


and see as much as he likes of me.” 
thunder. 


And Captain Gaunt said he would like to come too.” 
‘*Cads!” ejaculates Fred fiercely. “What do they 
take you for, [ should like to know ?—not an honest 
man’s daughter, that’s certain.” 

Jessy’s face reddens, and her eyes sparkle; it is plain 
that she is grievously hurt, 





A regular bad face 


“Somebody very grand,” responds Jessy promptly ; 
“because he told me that he belongs to the Your-in- 
hand Club, and spent last Christmas at Sandringham.” 

“O!” observes Fred, not at all impressed by these 


going to stay at the 
Paules’ for a fortnight. He come for a week; but now” 
.|—emphasising now—* he thinks he ean endure another 
seven days; that is, if he may come and call on mother, 


“ Did he say tLat ?” inquires Fred, looking black as 


“ Yes,” with a mischievous laugh, “Why shouldn’t he? 


hill, being an idle man, and accustomed to snatch what 
ever amusement offers, without reference to any higher 
law than his own fancy, seems to spend his days in loi- 
teringjabout the town, withjhis'fox-terrier at his heels, and 
a cigar between his teeth, ready to accompany any one 
anywhere,—redoubles her vigilance. So that Jessy 
now seldom finds herself alone, indoors or out. ‘this 
sudden increase of attention, however, instead of awak- 
ening her gratitude, seems to rouse her to a dogged 
if mute, resistance to authority, which, if continued, 
must lead to great unhappiness at the very least. 

*““Why do you not answer when I speak to you, 
Jessy ?” inquires Elspeth, in the tone of one whose pa- 
tience is all but exhausted, after a long morning of 
resultless drudgery. 

“Because I hate you!” is the prompt rejoinder ; 
*‘ because I wish that you were dead!” 

“You have no reason to do that,” responds Elspeth 
calmly. ‘ You know I only desire you good.” 

“1 know that a are nothing but a nasty mean spy,” 
exclaims the girl passionately; “and that you do your 
best to set evey one against me, even father!” bursting 
to a tempest of sobs. She is very fond of her father. 

“Your father is vexed at the alteration which he has 
seen in you of late “ says Elspoth gravely. 

Jessy cries on. 

At last the storm so long gathering—the storm 
whereof the spirit is that slight, fair, supphire-eyed, 
sarcastic-mouthed gentleman on whom the Bibury 
tradespeople have already learnt to gaze with respect 
and the Bibury ladies with awe and curiosity—breaks, 
right overhead, scattering consternation and distress, as 
is the way of such storms in general. 

Enraged by her prolonged indifference to his reproofs 

and her rudeness to Elspeth, Mr. Thurston, who is of a 
choleric nature, one day orders Jessy to quit the dinner- 
table, and remain in her own room till supper-time. 
White and defiant, she obeys. Half an hour aftewards 
»|Elspeth follows her—to find the room empty. 
-| Knowing the evilness of a bad man’s thoughts, the 
weakness of a naturally weak nature distraught with 
passion, she is at first aghast, and as one dazed. Then 
power of thonght returns, and she tries to discover 
what is the right thing to do. It is possible that Jessy 
-|may have gone no farther than the garden; that she 
may be in the kitchen—cook is a liberal patron of hers, 
reserving to her special use savory and dulcet morsels 
of endless variety. ‘To hurry through the kitchen out 
into the garden, to scour the garden from end to end, is 
no sooner seen to be desirable by this troublous soul 
than done. To no purpose, however; not a sign of 
Jessy is visible. Grief regnant on her face, Elspeth 
hastens back into the house; nat a moment must she 
lose, if that which she would do is to be of the least 
avail. 

At the gardea-door she is met by Fred, newspaper 
in hand, his pipe in bis mouth, beut on mental and 
moral development beneath a wal-nut-tree. 

“What is the matter?” inquires he, perceiving how 
alarmed she looks. 

For a moment she pauses, as if in two minds about 
telling him hen she says hurriedly: 

“Well, I suppose you ought to know; only don't 
make a fuss—Jessy’s gone!’, 

“Gone!” he echoes. ‘Gone where ?” 

“God knows,” replies she distractedly. “lam just 
off to the railway station; that is, I believe, the likeli- 
est place to meet her in.” 

« But,” exclaims he, laying hold of her arm, “ what 
do you mean ? I don’t understand.” 

“ Why,” she answers, ‘* you know how that man Som- 
erhill has been running after her.” 

Over Fred’s face comes the same black look it wore 
when he heard how that accomplished gentleman con- 
sidered his mother’s acquaintance, essential to a pro 
longed residence in Bibury. 

“Tl go too,” says he quietly, and turns back into the 
house. 

But Elspeth hesitates. 

Not unless you'll promise me not to make a scene ” 
stipulates she. 

“I shall make no scene,” he answers, “ if it can be 
managed otherwise.” 

So—there is no one about; Mr. Thurston is, as usual, 
looking after the men who are at work upon a new yilla 
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in St. Swithin’s-road, and Mrs. Thurston is asleep— tial to the maintenance of a home, Mr. Thurston’s recent 
they, Elspeth having got her hat and gloves, set off at/expenditure having considerably outstripped his re- 


once to test the worth of their suspicions. 


On reaching the§station, it is evident, from the wide. |three weeks, they scem like a dreadful, distracting 
awake look of porters and flymen, that a train is shortly |dream—all confusion avd noise and wrongheadedness 


expected. 


Posting themselves at the door of the booking-office,/borne with me—that you did not go away and leave me 


our amatenr detectives wait on fate. Suddenly a fly 
drives up, full speed. Flspeth’s cheeks flush with 
excitement; she has caught sight of Mr. Somerhill’s 
Alase face through the window. 

Fred says something under his breath. 

Out steps Mr. Somerhill and—yes, it is— 

“Wait!” whispers Elspeth ; “ wait!” 

Slowly—leoking timidly to right and left—-a girl, 
closely veiled but still recognizable, now makes her ap- 
pearance. It is with difficulty that Fred can restrain 
his wrath. 

“Little beast!” growls he ; “little deceitful hussy !” 

“Come, dear,” exclaims Elspeth, as the swing-door 
opens, and Jessy, ber legs trembling beneath her, her 
heart fluttering like that of a frightened bird, mounts 
the last step,‘ come.” And she grips tight held of 
Jessy’s wrist, and draws the girl towards her, quite re- 
gardless of Mr. Somerhill’s imperious stare. “ Please 
call a fly, Fred ; we will go home at once.” 

At the mention of home, a low moan breaks from Jes- 
sy’s quivering lips. 

‘Come outside,” says Fred, holding back the door. 
“T sha’n’t be able to keep my hands off that fellow 
wuch longer.” 

Whereat the fellow smiles and turns away. This is 
the way of them. 

Secure from the observation of the curious, Jessy’s 
tears flow apace. Elspeth Jets her weep unquestioned. 
Fred is too savage to speak. In silence and humilia- 
tion, in grave anxiety and sorrow, they journey on. 

But the sun has not yet set of this most grievous day. 

“We had better not drive up to ihe door,” says Els- 
peth, as they turn out of the High-street ; “If we walk 
home they will think we have just been for a stroll.” 

Jessy squeezes her hand with convulsive gratitude. 

“Very well,” says Fred, and bids the driver stop. 
Then they get out, and walk away slowly towards the 
house. As they do so, a strange sight meets their eye. 

Advancing from the other end of the street is a 
crowd of workmen, women, and children; and among 
this crowd is borne on four men’s shoulders something 
—something vague, dark, shapeless. 

Elspeth halts; she is afraid, she knows not of what. 

The crowd gathers round Mr. Thurston’s door. 

“Father!” cries Jessy, breaking loose from her de- 
taining hold ; “Father!” and therewith runs into the 
midst of them. 

They make way for her as for one of the blood royal. 
Already is she great with woe. 

“What is it?” she questions. “Is he dead?” and 
throwing back her veil, looks round for a reply. 

For a while no one seems inclined to answer. Then 
a gray-haired mason shifts his cap on his head, and 
hitches up his trousers, as if about to speak. 

“1 do be afeerd so, Miss,” says he, reluctantly ; ‘I 
do be afeerd so.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bereavement, sudden, terrible as this—for the words 
above recorded are all too sure!y justified by fact, Mr. 
Thurston having sustained such severe injuries in a fall 
from some scaffolding due to a loose plank, that he 
breathed his last within half an hour of his removal to 
his own house—bereavement such as this, I repeat, is 
seldom seen in its full horror by eyes a-smart with the 
first salt tears of keenest anguish. Itis rather in the 
dark, dull afterwards, when the soul, tired out, folds her 
hands caimly, and sits dowu face to face with grief, that 
the extent of the calamity which has befallen us be 
comes unmistakably apparent, that we know of a surety 
the magnitude of our loss So is it with the Thorstons. 
Mr. Thurston was, as I have said, in no way superior to 
his avocation. In his youth he could never have been 
more than passably well featured, or moderately agrce- 
able ; in bis latter days he was what an unbiassed critic 
might have termed decidedly cross-looking and awk- 
ward-tempered ; but, luckily for poor human nature, 
the unbiassed critic finds scaut accommodation in bome 
circles. To Mrs. Taurston, this strideut-voiced, red- 
faced little man was still ‘the lover of her honeymoon ; 


\o Fred and Jessy, still the Dada who used to gallop |bitterly. | . 


away with them to Banbury Cross of winter evenings, 
and go rose-beetle hunting in the maiden-blush _rose- 
bushes when Sol turns bull fighter. And he is dead. 
Lamentation and the noise of weeping may be heard in 
Bibury. The tenderest of sympathizers, Elspeth’s pres- 
ence is felt to be no small comfort by these afflicted per- 
sons. Jessy,in particular, clings to ber for aid and 
consolation, such as it is in her power to offer, knowing 
that but for Elspeth the load of sorrow bereath which 


her mother bends, would be twice as heavy ; that but Can she then have so far forgotten herself as to 


sources. “Do you know, when I look back on those 


from beginning to end. I wonder how you could have 
ito do well or ill, as T saw fit. 
oa 
Zlspeth smiles. 

“That is not the teaching of the Cross,” replies she 
jgently ; “nor was Ltempted to act so. Remember, I 
am nearly ten years older than you.” 
| “That may be,” allows Jessy ; “ but age is not every- 
‘thing. I know how good and dear you are, and how 
‘much I love you, and how I mean to be your great 
friend all my life long, if 1 may. Miss Piper was older 
than you are, but I never felt towards her like that.” 

To this unanswerable argument Elspeth can offer no 
opposition. There are occasions when even logic must 
accept defeat. 
In mournful monotony the sad weeks craw! by, enli- 
vened now and then, if one may so term it, by the calls 
of pitying friends; the coming in of fresh business, 
which Joseph King hails with delight, bis mind being 
far from easy on the score of ways and means for these 
two poor women, in whose welfare he takes s» lively an 
interest ; the occasional occurrence of something start- 
ling, eitéer in the little world of Bibury, or the great 
outside world where opinions stand for attributes, and 
circamstances for character; but still sadly destitute 
of novelty, till one September morning, when Fred en- 
ters the parlor, where Elspeth is arranging some flow- 
ers in a china bowl, to set on the little table by Mrs. 
Thurston's sofa, as pleasant food for poor dim eyes, and 
says, without preamble or pauss : 
“I’m going to China!” 
“Eh!” ejaculates she, looking up at him quite star- 
tled. 
“Tam going to China,” he reiterates ; “I can do no 
good here. Joe’s a much better man of business— 
building business, 1 mean—than I am. People trust 
him, and they look on me as an inexperienced idiot. 
I’ve seen that ever since father died. So you must 
break it to mother as well as you can. You'll do that 
for me, wont you?” 
“ Yes,” she answers; “but are you not acting 
rather rashly ?” 
“No,” is the quick rejoinder; “I’ve given it my 
full consideration; and the terms these Chinese mer- 
chants offer are splendid—three hundred a year to be- 
gin with, my passage out, and an increase to five hun- 
dred in two year’s time if I suit, besides opportunities 
for trading. Nothing could be better. | shall be 
able to save quite a nice sum before I’m thirty; and 
with you here to look after mother and Jessy—why, 


Tt would have served me 


“Let them.” 
“And a woman is always older than a man; you 
would soon get tired of me ” 

“Should I?” 

“Yes, that you would ; besides, it is not to be 
thought of; it is uttery absurd! I will not hear of 
such a thing!” vehemently. ‘No, you must go to 
China and get rich, and then come back and marry 
some one nice—some one quite young and pretty and 
suitable;” laughing rather weakly. 
** All right,” answers he, cheerfully, “ Vl follow ont 
your instructions to the letter, if I live; that is, Pll go 
to China and get rich, and come home and marry 
some one quite young and pretty and suitable and you 
thall be the first to own it.” 
And she laughs again, and says, “ Very well ;” but 
her voice shakes, and her eyes are oddly bright. 

Searce a leaf has fallen when the good ship Chris- 
tine, which numbers among her passengers a certain 
tall, fair, resolute-looking young man, not altogether 
unknown to the inhabitants of Bibury and the readers 
of this story, weighs anchor and steams out of South- 
ampton Water, bound for Hong-kong—and Mrs. 
Thurston again knows the anguish of farewell, again 
sits desolate, the bondwoman of memory. | 





CHAPTER V. 

June the first, eighteen hundred and seventy-three 
Fred has been away five years—five long, busy, 
much producing years. In his letters, as regular as 
the arrival of the mails, he has said much of his man- 
ner of life, the strange sights he has seen, strange food 
he has eaten, the strange people with whom he has 
become acquainted, but little of that life itself, of all 
he has effected or missed effecting, of his hopes, his 
intentions, 

“He writes,” said his motker, some time back, 
when Elspeth had made an end of reading one of 
these volumnious documents—Mrs. Thurston is stone- 
blind now; the oculist whom she has consulted speaks 
mysteriously of “undue strain on the lachrymal chan- 
nels, and constant expression;” Jessy wonders if he 
means too much crying, but that is & abrupt unsci- 
entific mode of speech, you know—“ he writes,” said 
the old lady, “like a person who cherishes a purpose, 
of which S does not choose to speak. Doesn’t it 
strike you so, my dear?” 

But “6 only raised her eyebrows, feeling un- 
equal to the formation of opinion. Nevertheless, ob- 
jective as might be Fred’s style, not to say dry, that 

e so faithfully adheres to that promise of his given 
at the moment of departure, namely, to write twice a 
fortnight, however little, is matter of self-congratula- 
tion. Tom Payne, who went to Australia about the 
saine time, has not been heard of for two years. 








the thing doesn’t admit of discussion.” 


“In that case,” observes Elspeth, demurely, “I 
need say no mors.” And she reverts to her asters. 

For a while he stands still and watches ‘her. Then 
with an ejaculation of impatience—part sigh, part 
groan—he turns away and walks to the window. 

“ What is the matter?” says she, considering a yel- 
low dablia. 

“ You don’t seem to care a bit !” 

“Don’t I?” 

“But do you 

“ Certainly.” 

‘< But only in a cold, pragmatical kind of wa 
as I want you to care, as r r. 
you should care.” 

““T don’t understand you,” says she, quietiy. 

“That is not true,” he retorts, turning towards her. 


o” 


> not 
would give my life that 





“ You understand me well enough, only you think I 
um a boy and can be put off with polite nothings. I 
don’t mean to be rude,” seeing her cheeks flame, “ but 
I'm awfully miserable, and, O Elspeth ”—catching 
hold of her hand and pressing it to his lipsp—“do be 
inerciful to me!” 

“ Merciful to you ?” she echoes, wresting her fingers 
from his clasp. “ Why, you must be wild. Pray 
don’t be so stupid!” And she rises from her chair, her 
fact still pink with vexation. 

“But I am not stupid,” he declares. 
love you—the dearest, the best of all wo 
earth ?” 


“Stupid to 
men on the 





“Tam ‘old enough to be your mother;” a little 





“ You are tw» years older than I am; that is all!’”| 

“That is sufficient to render our present attitude ab-, 
surd!” | 

* Not if vou thought of me a3 I think of you.” 
| “Ah, if!” smiles she, her eyes bent upon the 
| ground. 

“Ts there no hope, then ?” he asks, after a brief 

ause. 

She turns her face away; her color comes and goes. 











Philip Symes, who is a clerk in a Calcutta house, will 
miss three mails in four, But then Fred was never 
quite like other young men; there was always a some- 
thing about him—a composur>, sweetness, an air of 
integrity—even in the days when he was a great crow- 
ing, golden-headed, erimson-visaged baby—mind you, 
this 1s what his mother says; I have nothing to do 
with that. 

And now it is the Ist of June, 1873, and Jessy is to 
be married in exactly a week’s time, a weck from to- 
day; married to Joe—good, clever, noble Joe—who 
has worked early and late to insure her and her mo- 
ther, not merely bread and a house to live in, but a 
home such as he deems tit for the wife and daughter 
of the man who made him, for the woman he vener- 
ates and loves with all the force of his strong loving 
nature. Elspeth is rarely joyful at the prospect of 
this union. She believes that it will be productive of 
vast stores of happiness—will secure rich blessings, 
and promote all good. Her affectionate anxiety on 
Jessy’s behalf has not been thrown away. The way- 
ward vain little miss of fifteen has developed into a 
singularly charming girl of twenty; a girl any man 
might be justly proud to call his “ wife”—even Mr. 
Skelmersdale Somerhill, who now occupies the dis- 
tinguished post of secretary to a cabinet minister, and 
is looked upon as a rising man by those who know. 

“If only Fred could yive me away instead of Mr 
Fry, 1t would be perfect,” observes our bride elect, as 
she lays aside a petticoat bodice, which she has been 
trimming with fine embroidery of her own waking, 
about eight o’clock on this initial evening—a beauti- 
ful evening—calm, opalescent, sweet with the breath 
of flowers. 

* Ah!” replies Elspeth, without looking up from her 
book, and sighs. 

“Why do you sigh, dear?” inquires Jessy gently. 
Sometimes she is struck all too sharply by the con 
trast betwecu her friend’s life and her own—the one 
so pale and pleasureless, the other so bright and pleas- 
ureful. 

But Elspeth makes no answer. 


Perhaps she did 
not hear. 





for her she might even now be shelterless, a guilty and) “Elspeth!” he exclaims, and would imprison her in 
deserted creature. jhis arms. 

“How could I ever have been so mad!” says she one, But she starts back. to the garden gate, and, leaning over, gazes dreamily 
day, as they sit together at work on a black dress for “No,” she says gravely, and pnts away his hands,|up the now silent street. Suddenly a tall man turns 
Mrs. Thurston ; strict ecunomy is now seen to be essen-!* it would never do—never; people would only laugh.” |the coruer—a man with a tanned keen face, aud 


Presently, Jessy having gone up-stairs, Miss Cam- 
‘eron, book in hand, strolls out into the garden, strolls 
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bright blue eyes, and a long blonde mustache; a man| 
the sight of whom makes her cheeks white, and her 
knees weak. 

Like one entranced, she, without moving, lets him 
approach. 

“ Ah,” exclaims he, his lips parting in a smile as he 
comes close, “not a bit altered; just the same as 
ever; quite young and pretty, and”—as their hands 
meet—” suitable. Elspeth do you know me?” 

“Yes,” says she, smiling back at him, shyly, 
sweetly, not quite untenderly, “you are Fred; you 
have come back to be present at Jessy’s wedding.” 

“ And my own,” he adds, “if I may!” 

A week, and the abbey bells ring merrily in honor 
of a double wedding, such as Bibury has seldom seen. 
A week, and four happy souls start happily upon that 

ilgrimage to which death may alone set bounds. 

ish them well. 





THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
BOOK V.—THE ABBEY SANCTUARY. 


CHAPTER V—( Continued.) 


Gloucester, however, would allow no interference, 
but struck his hand violently twice or thrice upon the 
table. 

At this signal, several halberdiers rushed in, and, 
by the Lord 
offered no resistance. 





Lord Stanley, however, came to the assistance of 
his friend, but received a severe wound in the head, and 


fell beneath the table. By the direction of Catesby, 


who conducted these proceedings, the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Ely were next arrested, and 
these measures caused the greatest consternation 


among the Council. 


“What shall be done with this heinous offender, my 
lord?” said Catesby, pointing to Hastings, who re- 


mained in custody of the guard. 


“T will not ask my life,” said the ill-fated noble, with 


dignity. “Iam well convinced your Highness will not 


spare me, either for old friendship or for service rendered 


you.” 


“Thou hast forfeited all claim upon me,” rejoined 
‘* Take him forth,” 
By 


" Gloucester, in an inexorable tone. 
he added. “ Let him make a short shrift if he will. 
Saint Paul! I will not dine till I have had his head !” 


The unfortunate Hastings was then hurried away, 
lesthis looks should excite compassion among the mem. 


bers of the Council. 
Dragged by his guards along the gallery at the side 


of the Council chamber, he was forced down a spiral 
stone staircase to the guard chamber, whence, without 


even allowing a momentary halt, he was taken forth upon 
the green, and led towards Sairt Peter’s Chapel. 
Catesby, with his sword drawn, marched ata little dis 
tance behind the doomed man, but not a word passed 
betwen them. 
Close to the sacred edifice lay a log of wood, intended 


for repairs. Beside this piece of timber, and showing 


that some preparations had been made for the execution, 
stood two figures. These were the Franciscan friar with 
whom Hastings had recently spoken, and the headsman. 


The latter, who was leaning upon his axe, was a 


ae savage-looking personage, with brawny 
arms bared to the shoulder. He wore a buff jerkin 
and a leather apron, and had a leather cap on his head. 


“Make the most of your time, my lord,” said 


Catesby, advancing. 


“Many minutes cannot be al. 
lowed you.” 


He then retired; and Hastings threw himself at the 


feet of the monk, who held the crucifix towards him. 

“Have you ought to confess to me, my sou ?” in- 
quired the monk. 

“Alas! good father,” cried Hastings, “had I as 
many hours left as | have minutes, I could not enume- 
rate half my sins!” 

“Do not despair, my son,” replied the monk. “Do 
_ forgive all your enemies, even him who who has 
rought you to this terrible strait ?” 

“Even him,” replied Hastings; “and I pray ear- 
nestly that all those I have injured may forgive me.” 

“Since your repentance, though late, is deep and 
sincere, I grant you absolution,” replied the monk. 
“ By the power derived from holy Peter, I will loose 
and deliver you from all your sins, known and un- 
known, mortal and venial. Wherefore, raise up your 
heart to heaven! Acceptof the penance of death as 
due to your sins, and trust in Divine mercy.” 

“I do so implicitly, father,” replied Hastings, fer- 
vently. ‘‘ May heaven be merciful to me, a sinner !” 

“ Amen !”’ exclaimed the monk. 

“Are you ready, my lord |” observed the headsman 
receiving an impatient sign from Catesby. “ Time 
grows short.” 

Divesting himself of his richly-embroidered mantle, 

threw it on the ground. 


rotector’s orders, seized Hastings, who 


« Kneel dewn, my lord!” ‘said the grim headsman, | geance—we, who belong to the fourth generation? I 


pointing to the rude block. 

Hastings obeyed, and his head was stricken off by a 
single blow. 

A cry from a window in the Beauchamp Tower 
showed that Jane had witnessed the terrible incident. 
“Wrap this ghastly relic in a napkin,” said Catesby 
to the headsman, “and take it to the Lord Protector. 
He has sworn not to dine till it be brought him !’’ 

END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 





BOOK VIL—THE PENANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ATTEMPT MADE BY DORSET TO DELIVER THE 
YOUNG PRINCES FROM THE TOWER. 

The death of Hastings, and the imprisonment of 

Lord Stanley, the Archbishop of York, and the Bisho 

of Ely, struck such terror into the few remaining ad- 

herents of the young Princes, that no further attempt 

was made to oppose Gloucester’s daring design. 

The crown was shortly afterwards publicly offered 
him by Buckingh»m, before a large canpiinen at 
Baynard’s Castle, and accepted with feigned reluc- 
tance, amid shouts of “ Long live Richard the Third!” 

The treasures amassed by his royal brother were 
next seized upon, and appropriated to his own use, or 
bestowed on his favorites. 

The ceremonies prepared for his nephew were des- 
tined to serve his own turn, and the usurper’s corona- 
tion took place, with great splendour, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

But though he had attained the summit of his am- 
bition, he could not feel secure while his nephews 
lived. Some sisingfwould infallibly be made in their 
favor that might hurl him from the throne, and set up 
Edward the Fifth in his stead. Already, Buckingham 
who had helped toraise him, was discontented, and no 
more formidable leader of a rebellion could be found. 

The pretext would infallibly be, “ King Edward’s 
children.” That cry must never be heard, It was 
useless to shut up his nephews in the Tower. They 
would escape, or be set frae. No: they must be re- 
moved by death, as all others who stood in his way 


OF THE 


had been removed. But the manner of their death 
must be mysterious and inexplicable. None, save the 
the perpetrators of the deed, must know how they 
perished. : 

Having formed his fatal determination, the usurper 
resolved to carry it out. To this end he deemed it 
best to absent himself for a while from London, hop- 
ing by such means to avoid suspicion; and he there- 
fore set out ona progress to York, and§ journeyed as 
far as Gloucester, where he halted, the me from 
Lendon being suitable to his wicked design. 

Meanwhile his intended victims continued prisoners 
in the Tower, and occupied two or three rooms situat- 
ed atthe rear of the palace, and looking upon the 
Privy Garden. 

All their pages and attendants had been dismissed, 
and only one person, Dighton, the warder, was allowed 
to wait upon them. 

Subdued by this harsh treatment, the young King 
Edward the Fifth, as he had once been styled, almost 
it now seemed, in mockery, became very melancholy, 
and neglected his attire, and, though he uttered few 
complaints, it was evident he was pining away. 

The little Duke of York, however, managed to keep 
up his spirits, and endeavored to cheer his brother; 
but not even his lively sallies could bring a smile to 
Edward’s pale face. 

One day, when the unfortunate young Prince was 
seated in a large arm-chair, mm a listless posture, and 
looking very pensive and very sad, the Duke of York 
came behind him, and putting his arms round his neck, 
said— 

“ Prithee, tell me your thoughts, sweet brother.” 

*T was thinking how much happier I should be if I 
had not been born a prince, Richard. Had I not the 
misfortune to be a King’s son, I should be at_ liberty 
—able to do as I please, and go where I list. I should 
provoke no man’s jealousy. And thou, sweet brother, 
art equally unfortunate.” 

“T would not renounce my birthright if Gioucester 
would set me free on that condition,” rejoined the 
Duke of York. “Do not despair, brother; you may 
yet sit upon the throne.” 

“Never!” replied Edward. “I shall never reign, 
nor wilt thou! We are doomed. The sins of our 
fathers will be visited upon us. Listen to me, brother,” 
he continued solemnly. “ All the descendants of Ed-| 
mond Langley, chief of the House of York, | 
have died a violent or premature death. Our great- | 
grandsire, Edward, Duke of York, was — slain 
at the battle of Azincour, Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, his brother, lost his head upon the scaffold. 
Our grandsire, Richard, Duke of York, and his son, 
Edmond, Duke of Rutland, perished at Wakefield. 
Our uncle, the Duke of Clarence, was murdered here, 
in the Tower. The King, our father, died before his 
time; and tis said,” he added, lowering his voice, 





| 





rs a 
“Take that as thy fee, fellow !” he said, 





“that he died by poison. Shall we escape Divine ven- 


fear, not, brother—I fear not !” 


“But we have committed no crime !” said Richard. 
“ Our fathers have sinned, and we must suffer, as I 
have just pointed out,” rejoined Edward. “ We ought 
not repine.” 

“ Nevertheless, I find the confinement in these 
rooms very irksome,” observed Richard “I would 
get out of an Tower if the opportunity offered. But 
we are too closely watched by Dighton. He will not 
even let us take exercise in the Privy Garden, or in 
the court. He says it is against the Kings’ order. 
Why, you are the King, brother !” 

“Alas! no; I am deposed,” said Edward. 

“ If Gloucester is an instrument of Heaven, he must 
be a scourge,” observed Richard. “ But I think he is 
an agent of the Prince of Darkness. When the King 
our father lived, Gloucester did not dare raise his hand 
against us, now he treats us thus infamously. But we 
will repay him.” 

“ Peace, brother!” cried Edward. 

“TI cannot hold my peace. I am too greatly in- 
censed,” rejoined Richard. “I would tax Gloucester 
with cruelty and treachery to his face, if he came 
near us.” 

“Have a care, brother!” said Edward, as a noise 
was heard at the door. “Herecomes Dighton with 
our repast.” 

“Dighton is the tool of a tyrant!” cried Richard, 
determined that the warder should hear him. 

But it wasnot Dighton who entered. 

It was a tall young man, habited precisely like the 
warder, but much taller, and differing in feature and 
manner. He brought with him a basket containing a 
few eatables and bread, which he placed on the table. 

While he was thus occupied, the two young Princes 
stared at him, asif doubting the evidence of their 
senses. 

At length they both sprang towards him, calling 
out, “’Tis Dorset—our brother Dorset!” and flung 
themselves into his welcoming arms. 

Yes; it was the Marquis of Dorset in that strange 
disguise. 

“You need not be told that I have ventured here in 


Y | the hope of liberating you,” said Dorset, as soon as he 


had extricated himself from their embrace. “If 
Heaven prospers my undertaking, you shall both be 
out of Gloucester’s power to-night.” 

“So soon !” exclaimed Richard, clapping his hands 
ney. 

“Calm yourself, brother!” said Edward. “Let us 
hear Dorset’s plan.” 

“The attempt would never have been made but for 
the Queen’s entreaties,” said the Marquis. “But I 
could not resist her prayers,and yesterday ventured 
forth from the Sanctuary on this perilous errand. At 
the very onset there was danger, for the Sanctuary is 
now surrounded by armed men, to prevent all egress 
and ingress; but l escaped. After making all needful 
arrangements for your flight, I contrived to gain ad- 
mittance to the Tower, and, by promise of a large re- 
ward, purchased the assistance of your attendant, 
Dighton. I have thus gained access to you. To-night 
a boat will be outside the Tower wharf, waiting to 
carry off two fugitives. You will both, I trust, be on 
the wharf at midnight—will both be placed on board 
the boat, and conveyed in safety to Westminster— 
and thence, despite all difficulties, to the Sanctuary, 
where you will be clasped to the Queen’s anxious 
breast.” 

“That thought gives me fresh energy,” said Edward. 
“T never hoped to beho!ld the Queen and my sisters 
again. But how are we to reach the wharf, my 
lord ?” 

“ T will conduct you thither,” replied Dorset. “Hold 
yourselves in readiness for my appearance. At the 
appointed hour I will come to you; and then, if all 
goes well, you shall be quickly free from constraint,and 
as quickly restored to the Queen !” 

“Heaven deliver us from our uncle Gloucester ! 
That shall be my fervent prayer to-night!” said 
Richard. 

Bidding them be careful what they said to Dighton 
should the warder visit them, Dorset then took his 
departure. 





CHAPTER IL. 
HOW THE ATTEMPT FAILED. 


As may well be supposed, the intervening hours 
seemed to pass very slowly with the youthful prisoners 





—especially with the Duke of York, whose disposition 
was exceedingly impatient. They did nothing but talk 
of the Queen and the Princesses, their sisters, and ef 
their expected joyful meeting with them. Alas! it was 
destined never to take place. 

In the evening, Dighton brought them supper, and 
lighted their lamp, and they thought he regarded them 
wistfully, but in compliance with Dorset’s injunctions, 
they did not address him, and he soon went away. 

otbing further occurred. After awhile, they grew 
tired of talking, and Richard fell asleep on his brother’s 
shoulder, and Susbered on thus till near midnight, when 
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Edward, who had counted the hours by the bell, thought 
it best to wake him. 

Scarecly had he done so, when the door opened, and 
Dorset came in. 

“ Are you ready ?” he asked. 

“Quire ready ?” they both replied. 

After extinguishing the lamp—tor Dorset being well 
acquainted with the place, did not require a light—they 
went forth, and tracked a jong, dark corridor. 

No guard appeared to be stationed there, nor could any 
light be seen, or sound heard. But Dorset easily discov- 
ered a short spiral staircase communicating with the 
Privy Garden. 

Taking a hand of each, Dorset then led them noiselessly 
across the garden. Fortuna:ely, the night was pro- 
foundly dark, so there was small chance of discovery. 

Presently, they came to a postern constructed in the 
high stone wall surrounding the garden, and Dorset hav- 
ing cautiously unlocked this door, they issued forth into 
the outer ward, almost opposite the Cradle Tower. 

Again the darkness screened them from the observa- 
tiou of the sentinels, if there were any on the walls. 

At that time a vaulted gateway connected with the 
tower just mentioned, led to a marrow drawbridge, 
which was defended by a strong iron gate. 

Through the instrumentality, deubtless, of Dighton, 
the little drawbridge was now lowered, and the gate 
open, and in another minute the youthful Princes and 
their conductor had crossed the moat, and were standing 
safely upon the wharf, with the darkling river flowing 
past them. 

At last they were out of the Tower, and escape seem- 
ed now certain. 

Richard could hardly repress his transport of delight, 
and even Edward felt elated. 

They all flew to the edge of the wharf, resolved not 
to lose an instant in springing on board; but how dread- 
fully were their expectations crushed, when no boat 
could be deseried! 

Dorset still hoped the boat would come. But the risk 
of discovery would be infinitely increased by delay, and 
he looked back in terror, and listened anxiously for any 
alarmivg sound from the walls. 

Aguin he plunged his gaze into the darkness—-hoping, 
praying, that the boat might appear. But it came not. 

A slight fog hung upon the river, and this added to 
the obscurity. Sounds were heard in the distance, but 
nothing could be distinguished. 

During this severe trial, the sensations of the unfor- 
tunate young Princes almost amounted to agony, but 
they uttered no reproaches. 

Edward stood quite still, though trembling in spite of 
himself: but Richard seized Dorset’s hand, and said,— 

“ Brother, do not let them take us back to the Tow- 
er!” 

“What can 1 do?” rejoined Dorset, distractedly. 
“ What can I do?” 

Just then a sound was heard that annihilated all hope, 
if any had remained. 

The alarm bell was rung in the palace, and shouts 
resounded along the walls. 

Almost instantaneously, as it seemed, torches were 
brought to the sumwit of the Traitor’s Tower, and these 
east a Jurid light upon the river, and disclosed the 
youthful fugitives standing upon tbe wharf, while loud 
shouts arose from the guard, who were armed with «r- 
quebusses. They did not fire, for they had recognized 
the young Princes; but they ordered them not to stir. 

At the same time, armed men, provided with 
torches, could be seen hurrying through the archway 
of the Portcullis Tower into the outer ward, and 
shouts were exchanged between this party and the 
arquebussiers on Traitor’s Tower, from which the for- 
mer learnt that the fugitives were on the wharf, 
whereupon Sir Robert Brakenbury, who was with the 
party, hastened in that direction. 

Seeing that capture was inevitable, Dorset con- 
sulied for a moment with the young Princes, who ap- 
proved his design, and bidding them, as it proved, an 
eternal adieu, le ran to the edge of the wharf, and 
plunged into the river. 

Surprised by this desperate step, the arquebussiers, 
who took him from his garb to be a warder, instantly 
tired, but none of the shots took effect, and he swam 
rapidly down the current. 

Next moment, Sir Robert Brakenbury, followed by 
a aozen halberdiers, appeared on the wharf. 

It was a very affecting sight as the young Princes 
surrendered themselves to the Lieutenant. Braken- 
bury made a few observations at the time, putting no 
questions to them as to their escape, and forbore even 


when he received intelligence of the attempt to liber- 
ate the young Princes, and he resolved no longer to 
delay their destruction. 

Already he had sent a confidential messenger to 
Brakenbury,with a letter enjoining him to make away 
secretly with the prisoners, but the Lieutenant refused 
to obey the order. 

Richard was therefore obliged to tind another agent, 
aud after some consideratien, he chose Sir James Tyr- 
rell, one of his retinue, whom he knew to be bold and 
unscrupulous. 

Tempted by the promises of immediate reward and 
future preferment, Tyrrell accepted the dreadful task 
without hesitation, and set out at once for the Tower, 
furnished with an order from the King to the Lieu- 
tenant. 


On his arrival, he had a private confer,nce with 
Brakenbury. 


The Lieutenant again refused to be accessory to any 
secret murder, and said: 

“My soul revolts against the deed, and if I could 
prevent it would; but Iam powerless, as you know. 


On your head, and not on mine, be the blood of these 
innocents !” 


Tyrrell did not seem to heed the abhorrence, with 


but prepared to execute the King’s mandate. 
Dighton, the warder, who still attended on the Prin 


ces, having contrived to satisfy the Lieutenant that he 


had no hand in the recent attempt to escape, appeared 
a 


fitting instrument for the business, and proved to be 
pliant. 


With him was associated Miles Forest, who had 


been concerned in the murder of the Duke of Clar- 
ence, and these two miscreants undertook a deed from 


which ali others shrank. 
Within the last few days, by an order received from 


the King, the unfortunate Princes had been removed 
—for greater security, it was said, but it may be for titude of the 
other reasons—from the palace to the Garden Tower, 


as the structure was then styled—though it subse- 
quently acquired a far more terrible designation, which 


still continues attached to it. 


Beneath this tower yawns a low-browed archway, 


ence protected by a massive gate at either end, and|by Kin 


by a strong portcullis. 

Immediately above the arch, and reached by a short 
circular stone staircase, is a room in which the port- 
cullis is worked; and this gloomy chamber and the 
ponderous defensive machine—though the latter is no 
longer used—are still in pretty nearly the same state 
as heretofore. 

It was in the upper part of this structure that the 
two Princes were confined on their removal from the 
palace. 

A small chamber was assigned them, containing a 
bed and one or two chairs, with another still smaller 
room adjoining it. 

Nothing could be more dismal than the appearance 
of these cells—for such they were, in effect. The 
mullioned windows were strongly grated like those of 
a dungeon. The massive door of the little bed-cham- 
ber was constantly locked and bolted at night by 
Dighton, and there was another strong door below to 
shut off the porteullis room, which was reached by a 
separate staircase. 

The bed-chamber window looked upon the inner 
ward, and upon the White Tower; but it was placed 
too high upto be easily reached, and the youthful 
captives never gazed out from it. 

Since their failure of their attempt at flight, they 
had become completely disheartened. Even Richard 
had lost his spirit. But as calamity pressed upon 
them, their brotherly love strengthened, and served to 
support them, * 

Convineed they had not long to live, they strove to 
prepare for death. No priest visited them—no one 
whatever was allowed to come near them, except 
Dighton, and his manner was now exceedingly morose. 

But they had a missal, given to Richard by the 
Queen, which proved an inexpressible comfort to 
them. bey | read it together continually, and while 
they were thus employed, their hearts seemed light- 
ened. Often did they wish they could pass away 
quietly while occuped in prayer. 

Ever since they had been immured in this cell, a 
change had gradually taken place in their looks. 
Their features had now a sweet, resigned, almost an- 
gelic expression, which they wore to the last. 

Their discourse was no longer of earthly matters, 





to ask the name of the individual who had plunged 
into the river. 


Very respectfully, and with a sad expression of 


but of celestial joys, in which they hoped to partici- 
ate. 


“ W[eaven, in its merey will soon take us hence,” 


countenance, he conducted the Princes back to their| said Edward, “and thenwe shall be free from all care. 
apartments in the palace, defering all investigation | Our sufferings, I trust, will serve as an atonement for 


until the morrow, and only giving orders that the|such sins as we have committed. 


guard should be doubled. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHAT MANNER THE YOUNG PRINCES WERE PUT TO 
dGEATH IN THE GARDEN TOWER, 





King Richard the Third was at Warwick Castle en 








Do you forgive all 
our enemies, Richard ?” 


‘* All, except our cruel uncle,” replied the litte Duke 
of York. “Him I cannot forgive.” 


“But you must forgive even him /” said Edward, 


vely. 
“TI will try to do whatever you enjoin me, brother,” 


which his fell design was regarded by the Lieutenant, , 


I 


said the Duke. “But this is beyond my power. 
have not told you of the dream I had last night.” 

“T had a dream likewise,” said Edward. “ Let me 
relate mine first. Methought this prison-chamber 
opened, and we were wafted away by angels.” 

“My dream was precisely similar,” observed Rich 
ard. What do such visions portend, brother ?” 

“ A speedy death,” replied Edward. “ Perchance 
to-night !” 

Richard heard the explanation without a tremor. 
“T thought so,” he said; “ and, therefore, I did not 
mention my dream before.” 

“Tshall lay my head upon the pillow tranquilly,” 
said Edward, “ hoping I may awake in heaven.” 

** And so shall I, brother,” said Richard. 

That night, at a late hour, the door of whe cell was 
opened, and two dark figures could be seen standing 
outside, one of whom held a lamp. 

Despite the noise caused by drawing back the bolts, 
the gentle sleepers did not awake. ‘They were lying 
close together, and Richard’s arm encircled his bro. 
ther’s neck. From their looks they might be dream- 
ing of Paradise. 

Touching as the picture was, it moved not the raf- 
fians who contemplated it. 

But as they seemed to pause, a stern voice was 
1eard from the stone staircase, commanding them to 
proceed with their work. 

The foremost ruffian then stepped forward, and 
plucked the pillow from beneath the heads of the 
sleepers. 

Even then the Princes did not stir, though Richard 
sighed. It seemed beneficently intended that they 
should pass away in slumber. 

Five minutes later, the dreadful deed was done. 

Sir James Tyrrell entered the chamber. ‘The ‘mur- 
derers, with their ghastly countenances, were standing 
beside the couch. The light of the lamp fell upon 
the victims. The pillow had been removed. The ‘at- 
brothers was unchanged—their expres- 
sion placid, even in death. 

By Sir James Tyrrell’s direction, the unfortunate 
Princes were buried deep in the ground at the foot of 
the stone staircase. 

Subsequently, however, the bodies were conveyed 
g Richard’s order, to another grave in the 
White Tower, which remained long undiscovered. _ 
But the remains of the royal youths being found in 
1674, they were finally interred in Henry VII's Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Having accomplished his work, Sir James Tyrrell 
set off for Warwick to claim his reward. 

His reward, in the end, was the scaffold. 

Dorset was not drowned on the night when he at- 
tempted to liberate the Princes from the Tower. He 
was picked up by a boat, and after running several 
other risks, contrived to regain the Abbey Sanctuary. 
It was his sad office to inform the Queen of th2 
murder of her two sons. 

Uttering a piercing shriek, she fell to the ground. 
When she recovered her sensibility, she appeared 
half frenzied, filled the hall with cries, tore her hair, 
beat her breast, and reproached herself bitterly with 
her madness in delivering her-youngest son to des- 
truction, 

“ My Richard, my darling, would be here now, if I 
had remained firm!” she cried. “How could I part 
with him—how could I surrender him to the blood- 
thirsty Gloucester ?” 

She then kaelt down, and with outstretched hands, 
invoked Heaven’s vengeance. 

“O, Lord!” she exclaimed, “ remember, I pray thee, 
the death of these innocents, and avenge them !” 








CHAPTER IV. nuns 
HOW JANE WAS DELIVERED TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON FOR 
PUNISHMENT. 
Confined for more than three months in the Beau- 
champ ‘lower, Jane had begun to look upon her prison 
as a haven of rest. 
Her captivity bad been wholly spent in devotion and 
acts of penitence, enjoined by her confessor, Father 
Lambert. Had the good priest been able to obtain par- 
don from the vindictive King, he could have procured 
her admission to the Priory of Saint Helen’s, the prioress 
being willing to receive her. But Richard’s resentment 
was still strong as ever against her. Alice Fordham was 
set free, but Jane was reserved for punishment. 
At length the officers of the Ecclesiastical Court came 
to the Tower, demanded the body of Jane Shore, and re- 
ceived her from the Lieutenant. 

No indignity was spared her. (iuarded by half a 
dozen halberdiers, like a common criminal, she was taken 
along Tower Hill, and through the public streets to the 
palace of the Bishop of London, which was situated on 
the north-west side of Saint Paul’s. 

She was accompanied by Father Lambert, and she 
had need of the good priest’s support. As she passed 
along Cornhill and Cheapside, she was beset by crowds 
of curious spectators, but her looks and demeanor were 
so gentle and resigned, that all who beheld her were 
filled with compassion. 

(To be concluded in our mezt.) 
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European Summary of the Week. 





press. The London Standard severely criticises the letter. 
in English public men and journalists. 
publican experiment in the United States are corruption of pub- 
lic life, extinction of public spirit, oppression of the minority, 


the Government into the hands of corrupt, unscrupulous and 
ignorant men. The Tims fully indorses Mr. Gladstone's letter, 
and says it would be melancho y if the first great attempt to 
complete independence should result in social anarchy, al- 
though there is nothing at present to justify such fears. Grave 
evils exist in some American institu'ions, which must be reme- 
died if progress is to be kept up. 

The London Murk Line Fapr ss of May 4th says: ‘ During 


April there bave been sharp night-frosts and a short allowance 

of rain. Unless there is more of the latter, forage will be scarce, 

Corn threatens to be late, whatever may 'e its bulk. In France 

wheat has already suffered, and rye still more so. In Russia 

the sowers have actually been beaten off by snow. The mar- 

a generally show a decline in prices of sixpence to a sbil- 
Dg. 


Ata reception given to M. Chevalier, the distinguished French 
economist, in Birmingham, on April 28th, Mr. John Bright 
made some remarks on free trade, in the course of which be 
said it was ludicrous for the United States to invite foreign man- 


prevented them from competing in Awerican markets. 

At a meeting of the Town Council of Kidderminster, on April 
28tb, the Secretary of the Carpet Manufacturers’ Associated stated 
that the carpet manufacturers generally throughout the Kingdom 
had decided not to send their products to the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition, because uf the existence of the prohibitory tariff, and 
that a statement to this effect would be forwarded to the British 
Minister at Washington. 

The Unita Cattolica of Rome comments in bitter terms on the 
installation of the Prince of Wales as head of the Order of 
Masons in Gr at Britain, and declares that this act identifies 
Anglican Protestantism with Masonry. 

With reference to the Frince of Wales’ visit to India, the I aily 
News believes ‘+ that the staff which will accompany his High- 
ness from England will be comparatively small. It is not un- 
likely that the Prince will be raised to he rank of field marsbal 
before proceeding on his tour, and tbat he may be accom pavied 
by bis brother, the Duke of Connaught, The suite, other than\ 
personal, which the circumstances of the progress may be heli | 
to demand, will readily be obtainable in India, with the addi. 
tional advantage that the officials of high rank, whose presence | 
may be required, will bring to the performance, of their func-' 
tions a fall knowledge of native ceremonials, customs, and | 
character, The suggestion that the Prince of Wales should visit 





G3 Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter ; | 


Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a) would be; but be believed tha they would not be of much con- 


on application at the office, price Five Dottars, postage | 


Mr, Gladstone's letter which was read at the Centennial cele-| _ omg duties_on written appointments, which be proposed 
bration of the Battle of Lexington (which we published in our ao 
issue of April 24th), has excited much discussion in the English 


It 
remarks that the habit of toadying to Americans is discreditable 


‘the results of the Re-! 


disgust of the honorable men with politics, and the transfer of 


ufacturers to compete at an exhibition, when a protective iariff 


i i : i i 7;in 1 ithstanding 
i i Duke of Edinburgh, as the! apy recent year ; in 1866 it was 3,297 ; in 1 67, notwit 
pets Ap ye eng dm ie pote in the tee which | tbe cumpetition of the lt niversal Exhibition, the Salon — 
he made through our Eastern domain,” me works ; in RS ywet = ae ae _ ye age 
. - > Di 2.067, and in . . 
A terrible explosion occurred on April 30th, in Bunkers’ Hill | tne. poe moa od iw A _— 
colliery, North Staffordshire, while the miners were at weet. | Mew and stsingont orders have beea issued to give wide 


Forty-one dead bodies have been recovered from the mine. | berth to curicus spectators hanging about the new fortifications 
These are probably all who have perished. Many of the bodies \of Paris. There are wonderful stories current of German spies 


of the victims were mutilated beyond recognition. A great num- taking plans of the forts with a newly-invented and almost mic- 
ber of the dead miners left large families cf children in a des roscopic photographic apparn us. 


titase condition. , The attention of Germany is entirely taken up with the anti- 

Enbecriptions to the fand to defray the expenses of rere Catholic war, and with the strengthening of the fortifications. 
ing the American Rifle Team at the coming return match in 
Ireland, amount to a considerable sum. A ber of banquet 
and excursions have already been arranged, and others are pro- 
posed. 

‘The British Government intends to send the frigate Valorous 
| to survey Baffin’s Bay and the North Atlantic. 

A bill for the introduction of the ballot and woman's sufferage 
into the Isle of Man has been read before the Maux Legislature. 
It is expected, however, that the proposals will meet with much 
opposition. 

In the Honse of Commons, on April 16th, in Committee of 
Ways and Means, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made bis an- 
nual financial statemert. Premising that the condition and 
prospects of the revenne were not such as to cause any alarm, 
the right honorable gentleman explained that the income of the 
past year showed a surplus over the estima’ed revenue of £496,- 
| 873, and that the actual expenditure had exceeded the estimated 
expenditure by £370,000. As a general result the surplus of 
revenue over expenditure was £593,¢33, while the budget esti 
mate was £463,000, which be regarded as satisfactory. With 
regard to the estimates for the current year, he calculated the 
| total expenditure for all purposes at £75 266,000, and the reve- 
nue at £75,685,000, which would leave a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure amounting to €417,000. He had taken his estimates 
of revenue upon as safe and cautious a principle as he could, 
and he thought the committee might accept them as, ou the 
whole, neither too cautious on the one band nor exorbitant on 


Work has just been resumed for the extension of the fortress 
of Mayence. In the contract there is a clause forbidding the 
| employment of French workmen, under a penalty of three hun- 
dred marks in each case. 
Under a bill which has been introduced by the German Govern- 
ment, convents must be closed within six months, those the 
occupants of which keep schools or attend hospitals being allow- 
ed a respite which may be extended to two years. ‘Their entire 
property will be sequestered. Those monks and nuns who 
brought any property to the convents upon entering Holy Orders 
will have their money paid back, while those who are too old or 
too weak to werk for their sustenance, will be pensioned. 
An international conference fur telegraphy will be held at St. 
Petersburg on the Ist of June. Twenty-four nations and twenty 
submarine companies are said to have agreed to send delegates 
to deliberate on a new telegraphic convention. 
The Pope is again in a weak state, and is under the treatment 
of his pbysieians. 
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Rexicron In lra y.—In reply to a recent anti-Papal 
manifesto of Karl Bl nd, Garibaldi writes: ‘ I believe there is 
not in all the world a country less Catholic than Italy. Govern, 


ment and the upper clas-es affect a Catholic devotion which they 
do not feel. As to the masses of the people, they do not 
believe in Cathol cism; and in the fopish churches one only 








the other. They were as follows: sees bigoted old women.” 

IEE niin cenuneesndinees<e ncteuipintnieeaeaatd .+-- £19,500,0 0 

TRBGIED cccceescs cocvcccccccces cece es ecceeecesces 7,800,100] An Encuisn Arcnpeacox—Joun Sinctatr—has just 
SLAMDPS.. 40. -seceeee ececreeeeeeceneeermeceeeeeee 10,600, 00 : published a volume of *‘ sketches of Old Times,” in which he 
Lind tax and house duty ......4++++seeeseeere--- 2,450.00 1} tolls this story of the great Scotch novelist ; ‘‘ Before Sir Walter 
OE SOEs patenawncnieinn escccee 3,900,000 7 
ST in ancmed sees ede« ws siaataca ails ested 5,750 000| Scott acknowledged himself to be the author of the * Waverly 
MM... 55. Slequseeondebecceresads 1,200,000] Novels,” my sister ‘ atherine said to bm; “Jf you tell me 
SE ees aint Ses ede b 380.000| Which of these novels you preter, I shall tell you in return 
| Miscellaneous ....... .......-- PSN RRS ITE 4,100,000] Which of them has the preference given t by M ss Edgesorth. 


sir W Iter agreed and she told him Miss Edgeworth had said . 
“there is a freshness (and ,origivality about the first novel, 
which, \n my opinion, gives it - decided superiority uver all the 
rest." ‘* Well Miss Sinclair,” sad ir Walter, ‘* [ for wy part, 
enjoyed the Antiqrary more than avy other, There are touches 
ot pathos in itwhch much affected me; sud I bad manya 
heaity laugh at the expense of the Autiqa ry bh mself.”’ ** Yes,” 
rejoined my sister, ‘'the author of these n vels, whoever be may 
be, ‘5 always jangb ng at somebody, ard in the case of the Anti- 
quary, the person be is laughing at is evidently bimself.” 


|'There might be some supplemedtal estimates, especially for 
|Irish education, which would somewhat reduce the surplus of 
| £417,000, though he could not say what their precise amount 


sequence. With the prospect of such a surplus the House 
would not expect any reduction of taxation, but it was his inten- 
tion to propose some smaller readjustments. One of these was to 
supersede the present scale of brewers’ licenses by a scale of uni- 
form character, under which the charge would be 12s. 6d. for 
| every fifty barrels brewed; and this, he estimated, would cost 
{the Exchequer about £60,000. Another adjustment related to 





A Frencu Puysician has reported te the Academie 
des Sciences a torm of paralysis peculiar to telegraph operators. 
The affect’on is thus described ; ‘** An employe who had been 


engaged for nine years in a telegr ph office found tbat he could 
not form clearly t e letters U, represented by two dcts and a 
stroke , I, represented by two dots’; and =, by three dots, On 
trying to trace the letters bis band became stiff and cramped. 
He then endeavored to use bh 5 thumb alone, und this succeeded 
for two years, when hs thumb wus sifilarly attacked, ani sub- 
sequently he tred the first and second fingers, bat in two 
months these were also paralized.” Finally he bad recourse to 
tho wrist, which also shortly became disabled. If he forced 
himself to use hs hand, his whole rm and the side of h s tody 
trembled violently, and cerebral excitement ensued. This dis- 
order is reported to be common mong telegrap: clerks, and to 
arise from the constant straining of the same muscles in a 
never-varying occupation. 

—_—_— 9 ener 


Tue Recent Fatat Battoon Ascent tN FrancE.— 
The Pars correspondent of the London ‘Times, writing on the 
16th of April, says: ‘A terrible accident happened yesterday 
to a party of three aeronauts, MM. Tissandier, ( roce-Spinelli and 
Sivel, who had assended at half-past 11 in the balloon, the Zen- 
ith from the gasworks of La Villette. Shortly before 12 o'clock 
| myself saw the Zenith passing in a southerly direction towards 
the Seine. Jt was a beautiful day, and crowds were watching 
the balloon, which, being of a light color, glance! in the sun 
like a ball of crystal. The altitude at that time seemed great, 
but few people could have supposed t to be &,000 metres or that 
the Zenith was rising at the extraordinary rate of 320 metres a 
minute. Such, however, was the cause, and befose 1 o'clock two 
of the aeronites, MM. Croce-Spinelli aud Sivel, had died of as- 
phyxia, caused it is ‘supposed, by the rareiraction of the atmo- 
sphere. it seems from accounts which appear in this evening s 
papers that the balloon fell about 4 o'clock at the Ciron, a small 
place in the Vepartment of the Indre. As stated above, tw> of 
the aeronauts were already dead, avd the third, ¥. Tissandier, 
was 1D @ very precarious state. He has, however, been ab’e to 
send the following telegram to his brother: 

*** Buaxc, near Ciron. 

“*We had an elevation of 8,0 0 metres at 1 o'clock, 
and then we fell into astate of complete stupefaciion. Sun very 
hot, I aroused myself for a moment, aud then | saw that the 
balloon was descending and tbat Croce was throwing ont the 
aspirate.r. hen I fainted again. At 3 o'clock opened my eyes 
at a height of 6,000 metres. Sivel and Croce were black in the 
face. ‘Their mouths were tall of blood. They were dead. The 
descent occurred at 4 o'clock at Ciron (Indre). I suppose thit 
at the second ascent we must have reached a considerable 
height. Gasion ‘TrssaxDIFR.” 

**The asp ral ur was an instrament weighing vearly eighty 
pounds, which M. Tissandier had taken with bim for making 
observations with carbonic acid. It is supposed that M. Croce- 
Spinelli wished to throw ont ballast, and in the confused state of 
his senses threw oat the aspira+ur instead. 

** M. Tissandier is at the last min te reported to have entirely 
recovered but to be in great grief at the death of his unfortu. ate 
companions. M. Croce Spinelli was an engineer aged thir y; 
M. tivel, a naval officer, and a few year's older. Both the de- 
ceased aeronauts had made successful ascents before, as well as 


- Tissandier who was formerly editor of the scientific journal 
N.ture.” 


ace from £5 per cent. on the first yeur’s salary to 5s per 
, and to make the stamping of all written appointments 
compulsory. By thesef{means the estimated surplus would be 
reduced from £417,000, to £357,000, and under these circum- 
starces further remissi were impossible. After referring to 
the state of the national debt, and the operation of the sinking 
jfund, the right honorable gentleman concluded by moving the 
usual resolution continuing the duty on tea. A desultory con 
versation followea, im which Mr. Childers, 1who was incredulous 
as to the prospect of any surplus) Mr. Pell, Mr. Laing, Mr. 
Scourfield, Mr. Tillett, Mr. Neville-Grenville, and others took 
art; it was vlosed by a short reply from the Chancellar of the 
xchequer, and to the resolution reimposing the tea duty was 
agreed to, as was also the resolution continuing the income and 
property at ita present rate. 

From France we have nothicg exciting. 

The French Customs Administration has adopted a measure 
for a long time demanded by the commercial world. Hencefor. 
ward cases of merchandize coming from abroad wiil no longer 
be opened at the frontier, but only on arrival at their destination, 
and in the presence of the consignee, duly advised. In order 
to obtain the benefit of this regulation it will suffice to make ap 
accurate declaration according to a printed form. 

The imports into France for the first quarter of 1875 amounted 
to 51,369,000 francs, against 925,129,000 francs in 1874, and the 
exports to 976,803,000 francs against 856,00),000 in 1874, the 
total thus being 1,828,172,0.0 francs, as compared with 1,781,- 
129,000 francs in the previous year. Among the imports, arti- 
cles of focd exbibtt a diminution of 37,000,‘ 00 francs owing to 
last ye:r’s good harvest and natural production aud raw mate- 
rials a decrease of 55,000,000 francs; while among the exports 
provisions and raw materials present au iocrease of 78,000.000 
and manusactured goods an increase of 53,(00,000 francs. 

Some interesting statistics have been published, concerning 
the highwa;s and railways of France. It appears there are 40,- 
000 kilometres of rout+s nativnales in France, which cost the State 
1,2 0,000,000 franc, the jnterest of which is 60,000 000 francs. 
To this sum must be added the expense of keeping and repara- 
| tion, which is 30,000,000. In return for this the Government 
gets. by way of tolls and p sand dise, only 5,- 
£00,000. The railways, however, present a very different ratio 
of expenser and receipts. Ihe State bas paid to the various 
companies about 1,100,000,000. To the interest on this sum, 
wh ch i- 55,000,0 0, must be added 4",000,0' 0 as State guaran- 
tees. The Government, therefore, spends 95,00, 00 per annum 
on the railways, in return for which it gets 157,000,000, viz : 

0*,000,000 in money, 56,000,000 for services rendered, and 25,- 
000,000, the revenue of the tax on goods trains voted last year ; 
| so that, whereas the Government loses by the national bighways 

and navigable ways, it reaps a good deal of profit out of the rail- 
ways. 

The jury of the approaching exhibition at the Paris Palace of 
Tndastry have jast terminated their labur, and have passed 2,3 0 
works of art, paintings, sculpture engravings, drawings, Xc., to 
which number myst be added about 2,000 others exempt from 
the preliminary examinaiion, ‘The total of 4,300 exceeds that of 
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An AnecporE apropos of the projected marriage of | 
the Empress Engenie’s niecs to the Duke de Medina-Coeh, has 
recently been repeated in anti-Bonapartist circles in Paris. It ap- |. 
pears that after Mme, de Montijo had married one of her daugh- 





ters to the Duke of Alba, she was anxious to make a match be-| ™®Y be taught to swim. 


tween her beautiful Eugenie—then the belle of Madrid- and the | 


Duke d’Ossuna, whe is said to be the most frowerfol and the | the various religious denominations of the British Isles and their 
haughtiest nobleman in Spain. Respecting his wealth and his | places of worship, a new sect appears for the first time. 
| members call themselves the “ Christadelphians.’ 


munificence, it is said that one of his many palaces 1s devoted 
to the occupancy of his aged servants, all of those who have! 
grown grey in ' is service being thus cared for to the end of their | 
days. This princely grandee respectfully declined the honor of 
the fair Eugenie’s alliance. After her marriage with the Emper- | 
or, some one remarked to the Duke that as she had become an’ 
Empress, she might well have been held worthy of the bonor of 
becoming the Duchess d’Ossuna. ‘“ Pardon me,'’ remarkel the 
Dake, drawing himself up, ‘* there is a wide difference between ! 
a Bonaparte and an Ossuna. An alliance which would be prop- 
er for the first would be derogatory to the second,” 


Tue Steam-suip Bessemer.—The Secretary of the 
Bessemer Saloun Steamboat Company bas received from tbe 
Board of Trade a letter, dated April 13th, informing the com-' 
pany, with reference to the recent trial trip of the Bessemer. | 
that the vessel and her machinery have given every satisfaction, 
and thut the Board of Trade will at onze issue a passenger certi-| 
ficate for ber. We are informed, adds the London ‘limes, that | 
the London, Chatham and | over Railway ‘ ompanv will, in all | 
probability, arrange for special services during the Whi‘esantide 
holidays, by which the public will be enabled to avail them- 
selves of express trains daily on each side of the channel iv com- 
bination with the special conveniences and comforts of the es- 
semer herself. These special arrangements will be necessary | 
b of thei d draft of water of the Bessemer corse- 
quent upon the weights which have been added to ber saloon 
machinerp, and other uausual equipments, but, as these extra | 
weights merely affect the questions « f +peed and of convenience | 
in entering Calais Harbor at certain stat s of the tide they wi!l 
not interfere with the extraordinary comfort provided for pas- 
sengers in this ship. It is but fair to add that the speed of the 
ship, regardless of tide, at her present immersion was shown on 
the measured mile to be thirteen and three-quarter knots, or 
nearly sixteen miles per hour, with much less than ber full 
power. A trip to Calais will be made, with the representatives 








of the press on board, before the Whitsuntide service for passen | 


gers is commenced, The course thus far taken by the Board of 
Trade, by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
and by the Great Northern of France Company in removing all 
i i ts from the way of this remarkable ship, 
tion to the Bessemer Company, aud 1s 





y imp 
has given great satisfac 
wortby of all praise. 








Swinpunc Bettinc Acents PunisHep 1n Paris.— 
The Paris correepondent of the London Standard wri es, under 
date April 17th: The Correctional Tribunal was occupied to-day 
with acase whi b will interest betting men ofall countries. tome 
of the facts produced may not be quite new to your readers, but 
@ succinct account of them will be found no e the leas interest- 
ing and useful. To vegin at the beginning, it may be remem- 
bered tha in July last, at ‘he very moment when the French 
judicial authorities were prosecuting tbe betting agencies on 
tbe Boulevards, kuown as the ‘faris mutuals,’’ an adverti e- 
ment appeared in some of the Frencb papers, setting forth that 
‘© ®M. Archer & Co., of London and Glasgow,” bad diecovered a 
sure system of winning money on the English turf. The system 
was entitled ‘* Les Paris Discretionnaires.” The advertisement 
which occupied half a page, gave a glowing account of the protits 
made by ‘* MM. archer & Co.,” and explained how nobody who 
se it them money could be exposed to the lors of one farthing. On 
the contrary, everybody was bound to win; aud in proof of the 
faliible system of the adventurers it was stated that ** two Eng- 
lish lords had just retrieved their fortunes by it; one had pocket- 
ed a million and the other a quarter of a million of francs over 
the Ascot meeting.” These advertisements, according to the 
** expose” of the l’ublic Prosecutor, were merely ‘‘the pretace to 
a series of fraudulent vres, the object of which was the 
organization «f the most audacious system of swindling ever at 
tempted.” 1t succeeded beyond all expectation, and turnished 
another convincing proof of the guillibility of the public. Con- 
siderable sums of money were sent in the shape of deposits, to 
London and Glasgow, addressed to individuals,” continued the 
Public Prosecutor, ‘‘ who gave no private address or any refer- 
ence abroad.” The real amount forwarded from France may be 
imagined from the fact, that in the letters seized at the Paris 
Post-Offie General addressed to ‘* MM. Archer & Co, London and 
Glas%ow,” the police found no less than 60,000 francs, which we e 
returned to the owners. This represented the deposits from 
Paris only for three days; what the rest from France must bave 
been the reader may judge for himself. ‘The sum spent in ad- 
vertisements by the said ‘‘ agency” ia estimated at £4,000 ster- 
ling. The interference of the police however, at once put a stop 
to the doings of ** MM. Archer & Co.,” and an inquiry was insti 
tuted into the affair. ‘‘ Among the innocent persons who sent 
the money to London and Glasgow,” said the Public Prosecutor, 
**I was surprised to find several men whose character and posi- 
tion ought to have been above such temptations.” The ‘‘ agea- 
cy’ in reply to the demands of their foolish correspondents, 
who dreamed of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
said that in consequence of the interference of the French Po- 
lice, the system of ‘‘ MM. Archer & Co.” had been partly upset, 
and tbat if' the depositors wished to realize their fortunes, they 
must send a little more money to enable the “ agency ” to carry 
out its infallible system! But the bubble had burst, thanks to 
the action of the authorities and the depositors acted on the 
principle of ‘* once bit, twice shy.’’ For some time the identity of 
**MM. Archer & Oo.” could not be established, but at length 
the Police found out that the guilty parties were one Henry 
Street, another Koglishman named Walter, and a Frenchman 
named Leroy. Mr. Sweet was condemned in con umac am to five 
years’ imprisonment and 3,0 0 francs fine. The charge of 
swindling against bis colleagues was not pushed, owing to want 
of sufficient evidence. Two of the Paris papers that inserted the 
advertisement were also fined 100 francs each. The most curi- 
ous part of the affair, perhaps, was a fine of 50 francs inflicted 
on some of the dupes for ‘‘ aiding and abetting ’’ the ‘‘ agency” 
by their deposits, and they were not a little surprised, after hav- 
ing lost their money, to find themselves called on to lose their 
time in attendance at court, and then be fined into the bargain. 








“ We're no very fou, but we’re gayly yet,” wiil be 
the impresaicn of natives of Scotland on considering the follow- 
ing figures: Scotland spent last year fally £7,000,000 sterling on 
whisky for her own consumption, which is more than one-ba f 
the annual value of the lands and heritages outside of the nine 
larger burghs in Scotland. 





| importance of affording means whereby all seamen in the service 


European Miscellanies. 


Tue British Admiralty is directing attention to the 


In tue Registrar General’s recently issued report of 


The 





A Drunken Ciercyman.—-The case of the Bishop of 
Llandaff v. John was heard before the Dean of Arches on April 
!6tb, avd consisted in the prosecution of the Rey. Ebenezer 
John, the vicar of Caeran, in Wales, on the charge of being 
drunk on certain occasions. The dr was proved, and 


the defendant was suspended for, two years and condemned in | 
costs. 


Ar A Late Annuat MEETING of costermongers con- 
nec ed with one of he Londou city missions, Lord Shaftesbury, 
who w 8 present, received the gift of a donkey, which he re- 
quested to have brought to the platform. ‘Then putting bis arm 
lovingly auonnd the creature's neck he returned thanks. His 
Lordship h s a most solemn-looking and very puffy countenance 

nd consequently the sight was a vastly amusing one. 

Scene sx THE House or Commons,—Dr. Kenealy: 
Is it that both sides of the House are agreed tnat the conduct of 
the Judges inthe late trial was beyond possibility of doubt? 
{Cheers}. If so, I do not envy you, gentlemen. [**' Order, or- 
der.”] Ibe *peaker—! must remind the honorable member 
that it is one of tbe rules of debate, that every member should 
address the Chair, Dr. Kenealy—I beg pardon if I addressed 
the House by the name of gentlemen, (Loud laughter. } 


Cerralny the oddest place in the world for a mouse 
to thrus iis head into, was chosen by a little prowler at Ang- 
mering, England, a few days since, Some oysters were lying 
open-moutbed on the kitchen table, when monsie, attracted by 
the prospect of a savory morsel, inserted his head between the 
jaws of ove of them. ‘Together sprang the sh lls with a snap, 
and mousie was caught in a vise as strong and as close as a steel 
trap. His death was instantaneous, and several persons in the 
room at the time will testify to the strange manner of his trag- 
ical demise. 


Tux armor-clad twin-serew ship Alexandra, recently 
| launched at Chatham by the Prince of Wales, is considered the 
most powerful seagoing ship of war ever built or building, She 
carries twelve or fourteen inches of iron-plating, and is expected 
to attain a speed of fourteen kuots an hour. Her armament will 
consist of twelve 25-ton gans and twelve of 18 tons. It is said 
that there is no ship in any cther navy which could dare to chal- 
lenge her, though in size she is sur by the British ship 
Mn taur. The latter is of 10,627 tons, while the Aza dra is 
but 9,500. A sister ship to be named the Jemerat:e is building. 

ILuiTERacy asp Crime.—A “‘ visiting justice” writes 
to the London Times that the immense proportion of illiterate 
crmi‘nls is nearly the same. This proportion tends to show 
more distinctly than ever the convection between izncraace »nd 
crime, Lecause, owing to increased means of education dur n: 
the last 20 years the number of uninstructed persons bas been 
greatly reduced, and yet our ctiminals come »\most entirely 
from this diminished class. jf ind ys past out of 1,090 unedu- 
cated we had 100 offenders, we have now an equal number of 
such offenders out of 500 still left ignorant—t. +., a double pro- 
portion. Drunkenness is next described as the most prolific 
caure of crime. 

Mr. Atrwoop, the aged philanthropist, who died re- 
cently in England, had a simple way in his charity, His plan 
was to go personally to the bank which kept the accounts of the 




















£1,000 across the counter, with a request that it should be placed 


tials appended. He did not stipulate for any public acknow 
ledgement, altnough this generally followed as a ** guarantee of 
good faith,” and he did not confine himself to any particular per- 


to apy clerk who might bs disengaged. Althoagh his person 
was familiar in many London banks, no one was acquainted 
with his name, and thus his secret was preserved until his 
death. 


in Great Fritain. One of the best fielders and bowlers of his day, 


derful feat, including a hit out of Lord’s oli ground, where 
Dorset square now etands, in a Surrey and Englazd wa ch, in 
:80-: and a forward dr.ve for n ne, fairly fielded, and run out, 
on Woolw ch common. He first played a Lord’s in September, 
1802, was chosen in gentlemen players in 1806, nd continued 
the g-me for fully fifty years, playing well to the last, and re dy 
to take any place in the field. Heand John Jackson, the cele 
brated pugilistic tutor of Lord Byron, were reckoned to be, 
about the t me of Waterloo, the best made men in England, and 
he stood up to the fastest bowling of his day without any farther 
defence than anextra par of stockings rolled down s0 as to 
— hs ankles from being severely ht. Few men have ever 

m so dist ngu shed for prowes in athletic sports, :nd very 
few have lived a healthier and happier life. 


Atmost immediately after an unfortunant baby is 
born, the process of ‘* dosing” it commences, and the more it 
screams and cries under this infliction the more it is dosed; those 
who have charge of it acting on the principle that all babies 
labor under under irritability of temper or some physical ailment 


the results which too often follow this mode of treatment is 
afforded by the case of the infant child of a boiler-muker's 
striker, named Holt, on whose remains an inquest was recently 
held in Lancashire, Eng., under the tollowing circumstances. 
‘The deceased child, it seems, was only three weeks old, and as 
** it was cross” one day, its parents administered to it, on the 
advice of a neighbor, a dose composed cf magnesia, aniseed, 
eyrup, landanum, and Turkey rhubarb mixed with water. After 
taking this horrible mixtur2 the wretched baby slept but awoke 
in convulsions. The doctor, finding that it exhibited symp- 
toms of poison, applied the usual remedies, but in vain; for, as 
might bave been expected, the child paid the penalty of death 
for its ‘* crossness’’ the following morning. The jury returned 
a verdict to the effect that death had resulted from poisoning by 
an overdose of laudanum administered medicinally, and thus ends 
the story of the baby Holt, which only resembles the story of 
countless other babies ‘‘ physicked to death.” 





since, in the collection of china and other objects belonging to 
the late Mr. W. Joy of Cheam. The trophy is chiefly made up 


particular charity he wished to befriend, and to hand a note for 


to the credit of the institution of bis selection, with certain ini- 


son to whom to hand over his donation, but addressed himself 


Mr. Epwarp Haywarp Bupp, who recently died in 
England at the age of 90, was for years a famous cricketer and in 
the early part of this century was considered tbe best am teur 


the was certainly the hardest hitter, and performed many a wone 


«bich can only be soothed or removed by drugs, an example of 


Tue Newson Tropny was sold in London a few days 
















































































of the eighty-four guineas which were in Nelson's purse, at the 
time he was mortally wounded at Trafalgar. The guineas are 
soldered together in the former of a pyramid, and at each angle 
there isa small figure in metal gilt supporting it, the whole 
being a kind of cenotaph about twelve inches bigh, with a sarco- 
pbagus beneath the phyramid, the base bearing the inscription 
referring to the event. ‘Che tr phy was put up with a bid of 
ninety guinea, and sold for £123. 


Runaway Steam Enoines In Stamronp.—A disa-. 
greeable incident (says the Pall-Mall Gazette) has just ocoureda 
8 amford, which will awaken a wide spread feeling of uneasi. 
ness. A powerful trac ion-engine ran away down the High- 
stree' at the close of he market on Fr day, and attempted to 
dash into a jeweler's shop. Fortunately ‘t was prevented from 
cairying out the programme by one of i 8 wheels trik ng a door 
step and the gearing be ng thus broken. Every part, however, 
of the fron of the jeweler's shop was, it is s ated, shivered to 
splinters, and watches, timepieces, damond r ngs, brooches, 
bracelets, and other articles of jewelry were scat ered in all di- 
reo’ ons. It would be difficult to imagine any spectacle more 
alarming than that of an unmanageble traction-eng ne dashing 
hrongh the crowded s reets with «ll the fury of a runawsy 
horse, smashing every obs acle in its way, and perhaps knocking 
down one or two houses before it could be stopped. During the 
tue last few days there have been no fewer than three huge 
steam-rollers a’ work together in Wa erloo-place. If these ma- 
chines had, like the traction engine at Stamford, started off at — 
a gallop »nd proved beyond control of their drivers, the results 
would have been pos t vely frightful. 


Mortatity 1x Lonpon.—The London Times says; 
he Registrar-General has just issued bis customary annaal 
summary, for the year 1674, of the lirths, Deaths, and Causes 
of Death in London yand other large cities—a document which 
presents a comprehensive view of the weekly returns with which — 
our readers are familiar, and, at the same time, shows the effect 
of occasional periods of excessive mortality in disturbing the — 
gepderal averages with which it deals. On the present occasion 
tbe return for London must be regarded as a tavorable one; for, 
although the death-rates during two weeks in December reached 
23 and 37 per thoucand, aud were generally high througbont the 
month, yet the rate for the whole year was only 22 5, or 2.9 less 
than the average of the twenty-one towns which are grouped to- 
gether for registration purposes. This low rate of mortality, 
moreover, appears to be perman ntly established in the metrop- 
olis, and it is ascribed by the Registrar-General to an improve- 
ment in the health of the drained city. The annual mortality 
for the ten years, 1840-49, was 25.2; that for the thirtv-five 
years, 1840-74, was 24.2; and that for the three years, 1872-74, 
bas been 222 The redustion of three per thousand since 1849 
implies, on the present population, a dimination of 1,200 
deaths in a year, and the cessation of the constant sufferings, on 
an average, of double that number of sick people.” 


A Parisu oF Otp Prorite.—Dr. Frank Richardson 
writes from Harbottle, Morpeth ; ‘' The large parish of Alwin- 
ton-with-Holystone is situated upon the southern slopes of the 
Cheviots, includes the upper vale of the Coqnet, and extends 
about twenty miles in length and several in breadth, comprising 
44472 acres. Its population has decreased from 1,396 at the 
census of 1861 to 1 272 at that of 1-71. ‘Lhe occupations of its 
inbabitants are almost equally divided between the tending of 
sheep and the cultivation of eereals upon lauds, which zest in 
nearly similar proportions upon free stone avd porphyry. Dar. 
ing the year 1-74 six deaths occurred in this parish ove being 
that of an uufortunate young shepberd who petisbed in the re~- 
cent snowstorm. ‘This mortality was lower than usual ; during 
the previous ten years the number was 106. (f these there 
were 16 between 70 and 0 years of age, and, curiously, 29 above’ 
80 years, considerably more than one quarter of the total deaths 
thus occurring in people above 8! year- old Now is there any 
thing exceptional in the ages of the inhabitants to account for 
this low death-rate? The aged and very young, among whom 
proportionally the mortality is bighest, exist in large numbers, ~ 
Within two miles of my house I know nine octogenarians, and a ~ 
tenth, our parish clerk, died last week at the age of *3. In this 
village of Harbottle, with 120 inbabitants, there are 37 children ; 
under 14 years of age, and during the last 20 years no cbild has- — 
died, avd for nearly four years no one until the case jast men- 
tioned. I may add another instance cf the large proportion of 
children existing and their immunity frcm death. A farmer in 
this parish and bis three shepherds, who have occupied their 
present situations nearly 30 years, have among them 47 cbil- 
dren, and not a single death bas occurre! in these families. 
The inbabitants bave abundance of plain substantial food, excel- 
lent water, good residence as a rnle, and regular but not severe 
work in a pure, bracing atmosphere, and are higbly intelligent 
and generaliy abstemious. | am indebted to the R y, A. Froc- 
ter, whe has been upwards of forty years the esteemed vicar, for 
the corroboration of the statistics of this parish, which I bave 
now given you.” 














Tne idea of making the human body more buoyant, 
so that a man not only need not fear drowning, but shall be able 
to move about in the water with safety and facility, is by no 
means new. Perhaps one of the oldest distinct schemes for tbis 
purpose is that given by H. Knappen, in his very interesting 
wood cut illustrations to Renati’s *‘ Vier Bacher von der Ryt- 
tersch ft,” Erfarth, 1511. In plato Ixiii. he bas a representetion 
of large double skin air-boots, the ol,ject of which was to render 
the wearer's body so buoyant that be conld walk in. or almost 
upon, the water. There does not seem to be any evidence that 
this scheme was attempted to be putin practice. On June 7th, 
1665 Dr. Pope mentioned to the Royal Society ‘that he had 
seen at Paris a fellow walking on the water by means of a pair 
of leather breeches made bladder. wise, witb wipes to them to 
blow them up, and with legs joined thereto, liquored after a pe 
euliar way; whereupon Mr. Robert Hooke said it wight be 
thought upon to contrive a way of making a girdle tu be tied 
about a man to save him from sinking; and he was ordered to 
think upon it himself." If Hook made any experiments on the 
| subject, they were not published. A few years later, J. C. Wag- 
| ensell of Narembeig, described and figured, in bis “‘ De Hydras 
|spide,” Altdorf, Noricoram, 4th, 1690, a dress for walking in the 
| water. It consisted of jeathern double trunk-hose, made in four 
| divisions, capable of being separately inflated, so as to give very 
great buoyancy to the body of th® wearer, while by means of 
| shoes with leaden soles the upright position of the body was se- 
cured, and by meaus of ‘ fins” attuched to the ankles, progress 
in the water was fecilitated. jt ia said tbat the King of Den- 
mark himself tried this dress, end weut more than « mile with it 
on in the open sea. 
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CORFE CASTLE, 
THE HISTORY. 

The English tourist, among the numerous places he 
rambles to, and sojourns at, during the inviting season 
of the year, can scarcely have failed to have visited the 
Isle of Purbeck, south of Dorsetshire. This curious is- 
land, with its singular caves, broken headlands, and 
vegetation mostly of a parasite character, has sufficient 
of the picturesque about it to tempt the eye of the wan- 
dering artist. The architectural utilitarian finds it val- 
uable for the stone it so abundantly supplies, whilst the 
geologist discovers in its formation and strata a mine of 
intellectual delight. 

The town of Corfe Castle may not stand very high in 
the mercantile or commercial statistics of England, 
though it is not quite devoid of historic interest ; but as 
a compensation for al] that may be wanting, the castle 
itself will supply the annalist, the antiquarian—whoever 
admires grandeur—the charms of legendary lore, the 
seeker after the picturesque—to him that in the dim re- 
cesses of the past would recall elements of terror, admi- 
ration, striking episodes in histories now forgotten, or 
the myriad attractions of story and romance—the Castle 
of Corfe can supply these to an extent almost ineredi- 
ble, and with a richness of outline and coloring not to 
be rivalled by the reminiscences of any fortress stand- 
' fing within the seas of Britain. 

The Castle, which gives its name to the little town 
which in due time grew around it, dates its existence 


ook of the Normans. ‘he manor, with its castle as 
inseparable, have descended, of course, together, and to 
have known many successive owners. ‘Thus while few 


VIIL. they were presented to Henry, Duke of Rich 

mond, but reverted to the Crown after his death. Ed- 
ward VI. again bestowed them on the Duke of Somer- 
set, and on his attainder, the demesne castle lands were 
leased for a term of years at, apparently, a very moder- 
ate sum. Queen Elizabeth next granted the manor ard 
eastle—nay, the whole Island of Purbeck—to a lawyer 
and statesman of the period, and a great favorite of the 
Queen’, and the heir of Hatton continued to hold the 
same uutil the commencement of the seventeenth centu- 
ry. At this period Sir William Hatton gave the man- 
or to his wife Elizabeth, who, on his decease, married 
Chief Justice Coke ; and to prove that it was too good 
a property to pass out of legal hands, it was purchased 
‘in 1685 by Sir John Banks, Attorney-General to 
Charles I, in wtose family the estate still remains. 

The Lady Banks, who wedded the legal right hand of 
- Charles, obtained a nobly merited renown for the brave 
and obstinate defence through which the castle held 
Against the Parliamentary forces fur a considerable 
time, as-isted only by her daughters, maids, and five 
soldiers. Treachery alone caused the surrender of the 

lace, for in 1646 Lieutenant-Colonel Pitman, a Royal- 
st, and an officer of the garrison high in trust, admitted 
the forees of Cromwell, and the walls and towers were 
ordered to be blown up with gunpowder, and the foun- 
dations demolished. The enormous strength of the tor- 
tification, however, defied the attempts made at its an- 
nihilation ; and the ruins at this day are imposing for 
their gigantic remnants. and the massive fragments of 
towers, walls, and keep yet left. 

The commanding site of the castle merits notice. It 
stands upon a steep and rocky eminence, in the very 
opening range of the hills which enclose the eastern 
face of the island. ‘Tbe summits of these hills, howev- 
er, which boldly overlook the topmost castle towers, de- 
prived it of a considerable portion of its artificial and 
natural strength ; but from the mighty thickness of the 
walls, some being nine feet in thickness of solid mason- 
ry, and the ascent from every side, except that on the 
south facing the sea, must have rendered it, prior to 
the invention of artillery, one of the most impregnable 
fortresses extant in the kingdom. The Saxons, in or- 
der to illustrate their confidence in its strength, denomi- 
nated it Corfe-gate, as being the chief pathway. 

Across the deep, almost abyssmal, moat separating the 
east]» from the town, was thrown a bridge of four high 
and narrow arches. ‘The fortress itself was anciently 
divided into four “ wards,” the first being in a tolerable 
state of preservation, from the enormous strength of the 
walls already mentioned. The outer gate, entering the 
first ward, is flanked by two round towers. Within 
this ward are six more towers, oa which the arms of 
Marshall, Karl of Pembroke, are sculptured. 

Passing by another bridge, the second ward is arriv 
ed at by a bridge similar to the first, and within the 


termed the Great Tower. 





THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 


gate was a flight of stone steps leading *o what was 
Yigher up the hill is an an- 
gle called the Dungeon, the tower at its extremity being 
known as the “‘ Dungeon Tower,” where prisoners were 
paid to have been contined; and the horror of the e 


King John. 
On the west of the “ Dungeon Tower ” the early an- 


ner of laying the stones, their courses being oblique. 
The third ward seems to have been the chief, whi e in 


are still remaining. Evidently this was the State pris- 
on, the windows, yet existing, being built so hopelessly 
high from the ground as to preclude all idea of escape. 
To the south of this is a platform, from which a noble 
view of the town and surrounding scenery is obtained. 
This ward appears to have been the lodgment of the 
lords of the castle, for the remains of the buildings show 
a more refined taste. 

The fourth “ward,” lying north of the last, is the 
smallest. At the east end is the sallyport, where it is 
said the Roundheads entered when the castle was be- 
trayed. 

The remnant yet left of the second ward is consider- 
ed to be the most remarkable, from the peculiar position 
the tower has taken, during the attempt made for the 
demolition of the castle by the Commonwealth. The 
tower itself, once adjoined to the gate, has been moved 
down the precipice, still preserving its perpendicular 
aspect, and projecting at least five feet below its corre- 
sponding part, while another of the towers has been cast 
into so perilous an iucline, that few can pass beneath it 
without expectation of its comimg down every instant. 
This has been owing to the shock the foundation receiy- 
ed during the several explosions of the charges placed 
beneath, and bungled in the management. 

The great keep, or citadel, stands proudly on the 


of the fortress, and thus it commands to the view a 
boundless and magnificent prospect to the north and 
west—the swelling downs and uplands of fertile Dorset 


names are recorded, and the records uncertain, we findjon the one hand, and the wild waters of the Channel, compensation for the homeliness of her person. 1 
these granted to the Beauforts, Earls of Somerset, inJacross promontory and island, on the other. The keep King, therefore, gave his approbation, he Was determin- 
the reign of Henry.IV, to be deprived of them by the/has suffered little diminution in altitude, the fury of|ed to make the proposals in his own behalf to the Earl 
iron will of the fourth Edward. In the reign of Henry |storm and tempest and the corroding tooth of time be- of Devonshire, and doubted not to obtain his, as well as 


ing the more effectually resisted by the strength and 
adherence of the cement, than from the quality of the 
stone itself. The “ keep,” therefore, with its windows 
characterized by Saxon arches, the chapel, with its 
obtuse Gothie arches, the Kings’ and Queens’ Towers, 
the bridges, and the like, form objects of the deepest in- 
terest to the curious and the tourist of tbe present day. 

The following legend, based upon an authentic 
chronicle, will give our readers some idea of the state 
of England in a remote Saxon era, when the “ monk ” 
was more potential in the land than the monarch him 
self :— 


THE SAXON REGICIDE. 
THE LEGEND. 


Edgar, the Saxon, mounted the throne about the 
middle of the tenth century. He was brother to Edwy, 
whose life was so erratic and unhappy, and whose fate 
was so tragizal. Edgar was surnamed the “ Peaceable,” 
and stood high in favor with Dunstan and the monks, 
because he had the tact to adhere to those who had 
befriended him, and had placed him on the throne. The 
man or monk who could defy the devil, and so familiar- 
ly lead him by the nose, as Dunstan is said to have 
done, was not to be lightly dealt with. Forwarding the 
ambitious schemes of the monks, and humoring the ra- 
pacity of the Head of the Church, Edgar dispossessed 
the secular canons of their mozasteries, bestowed pre- 
ferments upon the partisans of the influential priest, 
and, in fact, by every possible way—and some of his 
plans put servility and policy in oprosite balances, so 
that it was difficult to tell whether the King was really 
priest-ridden or only a clever politician—he raised the 
power of Rome to such a height throughout the realm, 
that he might well merit the honors of being canonized, 
and certainly the praise bestowed upon him by monkish 
historians, must be admitted to have been fairly earned. 
Nevertkeless, very queer stories are recorded with 
respect to the moral character of Edgar, which may ac- 
count for his liberality to the monks, in order to obtain 
immunity and countenance for a course of life, which 
might be in excellent keeping with his reputation as a 
consummate statesman, a prudent prince, an able politi- 
cian, but which may searcely accord with any ideas we 
may form of the virtuous career of an honest, well mean- 
ing man, whose life is not open to the charge of lovse- 
ness, and who does not covet his neighbor's wife. 

It is quite clear that a terrible penalty was paid for 
bis misdeeds in this respect, and the same forms the 
subject of our present story. He broke open a convent, 
catried off by force a nun named Editha, and the histori- 
an, with a sort of grave phlegm, records that for this 


was permitted to retain his prize, the penalty being 
that of not wearing his crowa for seven years! Imag- 
jewels upon his temples which must have gi 
many a headache. One would fancy that E 





Good St, Dunstan! 


tiquity of the fortress is observable, in the Roman man- 


the “ Great Tower ”’ two battlements, north and south, 


act of sacrilege he was reprimanded by Dunstan, but 


ine an individual wearing daily a weight of gold and 
—_ him 

gar must 
have been grateful for a punishment which gave him 30 
much relief, and did not rob him of what he had stolen. 





dens of incarceration will be exemplified farther on,| The story of his marriage with Elfrida will presently 
when we come to treat of its tradition in the time of 


lead us to that part of our subject which relates directly 
to Corfe Castle, and is as follows. We here quote the 
chronicle :— 

“The circumstances of his marriage with his lady 
were more singular and more criminal. Elfrida was 
daughter and heir of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire ; and 
though she had been educated in the country, and had 
never appeared a‘ Court, she had filled all England 
with the reputation of her beauty Edgar himself, who 
was indifferent to no accounts of this nature, found his 
curiosity excited by the frequent pauegyrics which he 
heard of Elfrida, and reflecting on her noble birth, he 
resolved, if he found her charms answerable to thei 
fame, to obtain possession of her on honorable terms. 
He communicated his intention to the Earl Athelwold, 
his favorite, but used the precaution, before he made 
any advances to her parents, to order that nobleman, 
on some pretence, to pay them a visit, and to bring 
him a certain account of the beauty of their daughter. 
Athelwold, when introduced to the young lady, found 
general report to have fallen short of the truth ; and 
being actuated by the most vehement love, he deter- 
mined to sacrifice to this new passion his fidelity to his 
master, and to the trust reposed in him. He returned 
to Edgar, and told him that the riches alone, and high 
quality of Elfrida, had becn the ground of the admira- 
tion paid her; and that her charms, far from being any- 
wise extraordinary, would have been overlooked in a 
woman of inferior station. When he had, by this de- 
eeit, diverted the King from his purpose, he took an 
opportunity, after some interval, of turning agiin the 
conversation on Elfrida. He remarked that though the 
parentage and fortune of the lady had not produced on 


revious to 980, but is not mentioned in the Doomsday |higher part of the hill, at some distance from the centre | bim, as on others, any illusions with regard to her beau- 


ty, he could not forbear reflecting that she would, on 
the whole, be an advantageous match for him, and 
might, by her birth and riches, make him sufficient 
If the 


the young lady’s consent, to the marriage. Edgar, 
pleased with an expedient for establishing his favorite’s 
fortune, not only exhorted him to execute his purpose, 
but forwarded his success by his recommendations to 
the parents of Elfrida; and Athelwold was soon made 
happy in the possession of his mistress. Dreading, 
however, the detection of the artifice, he employed every 
pretence for detaining Elfrida in the country, and keep- 
ing her ata distance from Edgar. 

* The violent passion of Athelwold had rendered bim 
blind to the necessary econscquences which must attend 
his conduct, and the advantage which the numerous 
enemies that always pursue a royal favorite would, by 
its means, be able to make against him. Edgar was 
soon informed of the truth, but before he would execute 
vengeance on Athelwold’s treachery, he resolved to sat- 
isfy himself with his own eyes of the certainty and 
full extent ot his guilt. He told him that he intend- 
ed to pay him a visit in his castle, and be introduced 
to the acquaintance of his new married wife; and 
Athelwold, as he could not refuse the honor, only craved 
leave to go before him a few hours, that he might the 
better prepare everything for his reception. He then 
discovered the whole matter to Elfrida, and begged her, 
if she had any regard either to her own honor or his 
life, to conceal from Edgar, by every circumstance of 
dress and behavior, that fatal beauty which had seduced 
him from his fidelity to his friend, and had betrayed 
him into so many falsehoods. Elfrida promised com- 
pliance, though nothing was further from her intentions. 
She deemed herself little beholden to Athenwold for a 
passion which had deprived her of a crown; and know- 
ing the foree of her own charms, she did not despair 
even yet of reaching that dignity of which her husband’s 
artifice had bereaved her. She appeared before the 
King with all the advantages which the richest aud most 
engaging airs could bestow upon her ; and she excited at 
once in his bosom the highest love toward herself, and 
the most furious desire of revenge against her hus- 
band. He knew, however, how to dissemble these 
passions; and seducing Athelwold into a wood on 
pretence of hunting, he stabbed him with his own 
hand, and soon after publicly espoused Elfrida.” 

Thus far the chronicle, 

Now, some years before this excellent King Edgar 
married the ambitious Elfrida, who so thoroughly re- 
taliated upon the miserable Athelwold, and who not 
only lost his life, but also his wife—the King was al- 
ready a widower, having wedded a daughter of Earl 
Ordmer, by whom he had a son, who was to ve his 
successor, and who did reign for a few brief years 
under the title of Edward the Martyr. 

In the thirty-third yew of his age, and the six- 
teenth of his reign, Edgar, who was peaceable, pious, 
and licentious, died, and left Edward, his son, heir to 
the crown by his will; bat he left his widow Elfrida, 
who, we know, had no desire to surrender the sweets 
of sovereignty, having once tasted them—because she 
also had a son, Ethelred, four years younger than his 
step-brother, Edward, and whom tke imperious 
mother destined for the throne, 
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THE ALBION. 





Consequently, the seed which the monkish Edgar 
had sown so lavishly was ripening into a harvest, that 
was not the less termble in the garnering, that he was 
dead and in his grave, ere the tragic hour came which | 
was to avenge his unscrupulous misdeeds, and to fill 
his own household, as it were, with assassination and 
murder—agent and victim being those who had lain 
in his bosom, and been, doubtless, very dear to him ! 

Gathering around he: a party friendly to her inter- 
ests—for it was known that the late Kin was very 
partial to her—she used all the power and the influ- 
ence she was master of to establish her son Ethelred 
on the threne. Edward, however, was supported in 
his claims by the express will of his father, = his own 
more advanced age, and such of the nobles as dreaded 
the domineering nature of Elfrida, but more partica- 
larly by Dunstan and the monks, whose decision set- 
tled the matter—Dunstan anointing and crowning 
the young Prince at Kingston. He was then fifteen 
years of age, and Ethelred seven; and the defeated 
Queen, baffled and beaten, and nursing her wrath, 
with that implacability belonging to an indomitable 
nature, retired to Corfe Castle, where she took up her 
residence, holding now but little communion with the 
Court. 

But, for all this, she had not surrendered her ulti- 
mate hopes on behalf of her favorite son. Strange 
anumaly, that the sacred love of a mother should, in 
its ardent infatuation, hesitate at no evil means; 
dreads not the aspect of crime; and to compass her 
aims for the beloved object, where sense and reason 
are obscured and lost in the absorbing passion, will 
wield the poniard, drug the food, and as with mid. 
night assassins on his behalf; taking risk ard peril on 
herself, rather than that he should fail. 

On the part of the young King, he treated his step- 
mother with every mark of deference and respect. 
Presents and greetings came to her from time to 
time. He proposed to make his brother's advance- 
ment his care; but, with a haughty humility, and 
coldly-scornful expressions of gratitude, the implaca- 
ble Queen held aloof, and the time went by, year af- 
ter year, and the rule of Edward was established, the 
people loved the frank and loyal nature he exhibited 
—a little deferential to the lazy monks, perhaps; but 
when it is recollected, that Dunstan wielded the power 
of a Pope in England, this will not be so much won- 
dered at. 

Consequently, the news of the tranquil and peaceful 
triumphs of his reign — during which the people 
throve in such rude comforts, and a few civilising ele- 
ments began to branch and bud—reaching Eifrida’s 
ear from time to time, began to rankle in ber merci- 
less and unscrupulous breast, with all the fierce trucu- 
lence of hate. Edward was twenty years of age— 
approaching the full vigor of manhood—might soon 
marry, and have heirs; in which case, her hopes 
would be wholly destroyed. 

Brooding ambition, when urged by the darker pas- 
sion of hatred, soon become familiar with the contem- 
plation of the dark and deadly paths of crime. The 
superb and accomplished woman began to cherish 
those designs, which commence in fancy, end in fact, 
by ripening at last in the full fruition of foul play. 

In her household—or rather serving among the 
wild soldiery who formed the castle guard, and still 
gave brilliancy to the state which the Queen yet af- 
fected to hold, though with a studied form which 
made hers secondary to the royal Court itself—was a 
man of a close, resolute, and darkly-brooding nature 
—one whose inflexible physiognomy, stern and re- 
served air, and the utter absence of servility charac- 
terizing him, had long before attracted the notice of 
the Queen. 

He was by birth a Dane. She had found him a priso- 
ner. She freed him—took him into her own service; 
and a tolerably good judge of human nature, she con- 
cluded, though his gratitude found no vent in words, 
that she wou'd yet find Gunthrum devoted to her, life 
and limb—body and soul; and she concluded rightly. 

Here was the agent; the means, the opportunity, 
were alone wanting. 


One day the Queen was seated apart in the hall of 


state of Corfe Castle, and with a thougtful brow, perus- 
ing a roll of vellum, which, inscribed, with Saxon 
characters, and having broken seals attached to it, was 
nothing more than my Fone wheih one of her own parti- 
sans dwelling in the court of Winchester—and, in fact, 
following it wherever it moved—had secretly sent to her. 
Toe armed messenger who had brought it, was refresh- 
ing himself with food and wine at the battery hatch, and 
Was waiting for a reply to be sent in turn. 

‘The pages were assembled at a distant part of the 
hall, assiduously discharging their duty,—doing nothing, 
or teasing a leash of dogs, that every now and then set 
up a growl or broke out into a fierce barking, requiring 
the angry seneschal to come forward to keep order 
among them, lest their poise should reach the ears of 
the Queen, and woe betide them then. 

The waiting-maids, with dames of higher quality. 
were gathered within the embrasure of a vast oriel, 














tapestried dais where the Queen sat, with a cloud onher 
lofty brow, and devouring the words she read as if some 
revelation of marvellous import were crouched beneath 
them. Scarcely did her eye lift itself up and wander 
round the hall. 

Beside a low-arched door-way leading from the hall 


apart for the young Prince Ethelred—within a cireum- 


Queen wore lay upon her finely-rounded shoulders. 


statueaque figure of the sentine!, Gunthrum the Dane. 


beauty. 


son. 


A moment after, as Gunthrum lowered his massive him welcome here !” 


axe,as a salute to one who passed the low-arched door 


manner—stood before the Queen. 
“ Ethelred,” she cried smiling; and she drew his rud 


who ought to be King too!” 


leaning his bright head on ber lap. 


him so high, and again partly quenched in the coutemp 


lence. 


command a people! aud thou callest this troublesome 
Fie, boy, fie!” 


*“When I see him, I will ask.” 
“Do!” And her lip curled. 
mightest have experience for thyself! 


boyish form litting itself before her in an attitude of un 


"faith, when I’m a little older, I’ll go to Court to him ” 
“ Ay!” murmured the Queen, “ to be the ready vas 

sal, and the first subject. 

gone, the crown, is still within reach!” 


“ What say you, mother?” asked the youth. 
“Nothing !—nothiog!" she hastily returned, snatch 


and hound.” 


its surface, propelled by the arms of the stout rowers. I'l 
through the great hall, calling his page, and giving or 
ders to his attendants, as he quitted the portal, 


“ His disposition partakes of the easy and more lan 
guid nature of his father,’ she murmured. 


there secure ? What of that?” And her noble fea 


of a kingdom. 
tells me that the young King is at hand, hunting, witl 


but few followers, in the wild woods of Dorset. 


may—he may!” 


nouncing that the young King had lost his way. 





—to dwell upon them. 


“ Alone and apart, and none near but one devoted tojof Elfrida that he should honor her house for the 
busied with their endless tapestry-work or copying their me, body and soul; then—then the golden circlet of|night, she found him, for some reason or other, obstix 
breviaries, Their whispers barely reached the richly |sovereiguty and rule would be within my reach, to place ‘nately bent on his purpose of going. 


to the Queen’s own suite of chambers, and to those set! tion of the hall, which was the Queen’s especial place of 


scribed space, and as one having special guard over ng tt d 
that particular spot—there stalked a tall, herculean fig-| companying it, Gunthivum, with about half about a score 
ure, clad in the costume of a soldier of the period,|of big strides, stood before her—having made the brief: 
partly formed of untanned skins, and partly of cumbrous | est of obediences—grim and statuesque as ever. 
and massive pieces of armor, which, however, sat upon 
his mighty limbs as easily as the snowy raiments the|news of the King !” she began, her looks conveying an 


His countenance was dark, immovable and _ stern. 
Eyes of fire, and a black beard, together with long tang. | thrum. 
ling hair falling beneath his steel cap, added to the 


It now and then, he turned his steady, sombre gaze thrum. 
upon the Queen, it was to fasten it upon her sculptured |. . 
face until a glow of exultation, of admiration, of passion-|'9 the forests of Dorset,” the Queen went on, quoting 
ate, intense regard, would kindle his face, and clothe it from her recently received despatches. 
with some indescribable touch of a rude, barbaric 


For Gunthrum the Dane loved the Queen, and was 
himself, despite of his impassability, as full of ambition I ns . 
on his own aceount as the Queen was on behalf of her|! see!” continued the Dane. 


way, a youth, of about eleven or twelve—fair, feminine, the will not come in person. 
and very beautiful, though of a languid and inactive |® his step-mother. 


dy face between her hands, and kissed him, murmuring 
fondly, “My boy! my son! my fair, beautiful Prinee— 


“ Nay, but mother,” he laughed, “‘ my brother Edward 
makes a very good King, they say; and one is quite 
enough, is’t not? I think it must be very troublesome !” 
and he cast himself wearily on a footstool at her feet,|)) (1. 


“ Dost think so, boy ?—troublesome !” and the parch- 
ments falling at her feet, she fixed a keen look upon 
him; partly kindling with the ambition that would raise 


her proud and commanding uature felt towards his indo- 


“Troublesome, my Ethelred!” she repeated. “To 
wield a sceptre—to lead armies—to rule a nation—to|the outer gate, startled both. 


“TI wonder how my brother loves it,” he said. 


“But for him, thou 
As it is—as it 


“ As it is, good mother,” -and he rose laughing, his 


studied grace,—‘as it is, it is much the best; and, 


But for all that’s come and 


ing up the letter she had let fall upon the floor. 
‘* Nothing !—get thee to thy studies, or forth with horse 


“There is smooth water in the bay,” replied the 
young Ethelred; ‘and it is less trouble to glide over 


go order the galley;” and kissing her hand, he passed 


“If the|returned, leading in the young monarch, whose arm 
crown were but on his head—and the opportunity is at}was affectionately thrown around the neck of his 
hand—the possible zs within reach—can it be kept|step brother, Ethelred, whom he had met at the gate- 


tures resumed their proud and haughty placidity. “I}purpose. And the two youths were on the best terms 
should be beside him; and Gunthrum—ay, there is in that | at once. 

man, if I can read him rightly, ahich would fit him as a 
leader of men, and wise ia counsel, to be the right hand | befitting him, it was a beautiful picture to behold the 
And this communication, which seems to]manner in which, caressing the nandsome boy, the 
whisper to my very soul that which is nearest to it—|young King led his half-brother up the hall to greet 


Yea, he} of an honest disposition shone in Edward’s face. 
may be even now at hand, and parted from his friends ! 
Separated from them in the recesses of the forest!—he|purpose; but the reaction returned, as she contem- 


An eager glance settled in her glance, her lips parted|and saw something royal about his mien and person. 
with the unspoken words upon them, She actually 
seemed to listen for the sound of the hunters’ horn, an-{—the repast, brought in at once, long—the converse 


“ Parted from—his—friends !” she repeated these] At last Edward announced his intention to take his 
words in a sinister whisper—she seemed te{weigh them jleave. 
























































|upon the brows of my own son! Ho! Gunthrum, ap- 
proach !” 

~The summons was so loud and sudden, that even the 
stern and silent sentinel gave an imperceptible start, as 
he turned his eyes from the spot where he held his 
usual watch, to the elevated and richly-furnished por- 


honor. 
Hearing the summons, and observing the gesture ac- 


“Gunthrum, in this parchment there comes to me 


additional meaning to her words. 
“So! and does the news,please you?” asked Gun- 





“ He hath left the Court at Winchester e 
“Ay, hath he so? -But to what end?” asked Gun- 


“He is hunting, and with a scant retioue, as I learn, 


“Hum!” Gunthrum’s dark face was turned to the 
ground. 

“ Now, if he could be met?” pursucd Elfrida, 
“Surrounded, or cut off from rejoining his people? — 
“ The crows and the kites ~ 
would soon feed upon him—unless, indeed, you gave — 


.| “Ay, but,” she said, with a fierce and mocking smile, 
He doubts the affection” 


“ And reasonably,” said Gunthrum, with blantness. 

“And rightly!” was her frank rejoinder. ‘ You 
know what I would have! you know what reward] ~ 
would bestow, upon the bold heart and the strong arm 
that aided me!” 

“You know upon whom you can count!” broke in the 
faithful Dane. 

“ Ay, I believe there is no secret to keep between us !” 
And as she spoke, the Queen returned the eloquent 
“The time can never be more favorable.” 

“T understand! I'll seck my party—pick out my 
men—set forth—hunt out the hunters; and then " 

Gunthrum paused, 

“ You'll not return without success—alive or dead? 
t/T need not speak farther!” And, with a bow, the Dane 
was about to retire, when she placed her hand upon his 
arm. 

The reverberation of a bugle, blown in summons at 
It seemed—they knew 
not why—to be connected with the dark design with 
which each heart was filled. A moment or two they 
waited, when her castellan entered the hall, exclaiming, 
“The King!” 

“The Hing!’ repeated the Queen-Mother, rising, 
in blank amazement. 

“ Alone, and unattended by a single soul!” contins 
ued the castellan. 

“You hear that ?” she whispered in the ear of Gan- 
thrum, 

“Tdo? His fate hath placed him in your hand!” 7 
returned the other. - 

“Ts it your pleasure that I show him hither!” de+ ~ 
manded the officer. “His Majesty is even now dis- 
mounting in the courtyard.” 

“| “At once. You hear Gunthrum? 
Word shall be sent you! 
Never i 

“Never hence again !” whispered Gunthram, glid- 
ing away through the low archway after his dark 
business. 

“ Never hence alive /” whispered the Queen to her- 
self, as she sm othed her frowning brow and sought 
to wreathe her face w'th smiles, in order to meet the 
creature she had so far foredoomed to death. 
-| The castellan had gone forth, and presently again 


! 











Go—prepare |.” 
He must not depart! 





-| way of the castle, and had at once arrested him in his 


Handsome, tall, and manly, with a mien and port 
1]the Queen. Kindness, frankness, and the true loyalty 
His evident affection half disarmed Elfrida of her 
plated, in turn, the face and figure of, her own son, 
Edward’s reception was cordial—the greeting warm 
familiar, affectionate, and touching “family ” matters. 


His followers would be alarmed, he said, and 
he wished to join them; and, despite the solicitations 
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She had dismissed Ethelred, who took a kind leave 
of his brother. She was at her wits’ endif he went 
forth now. The golden opportunity was for ever 
lost. 

A moment after, the King was in the court-yard, 
and his horse brought forth. Another moment, and 
he would be gone! Elfrida trembled like a leaf; her 
agitation was so excessive that she feared the King’s 
attention would be drawn, and suspicion created, 

“Ho, there! Gunthrum, a cup of wine !” shouted 
the Queen, who had accompanied him, and who was 
trembling through all her firmness. ‘ ‘The King will 
drink a parting cup with his subject——” 

“ With oné who was a mother to him in days that 
are passe,” said the King smiling — as, having 
mounted, he lifted the cup to his lips and began to 
quaff the liquor. . 

But at asign from the Queen, who stood by his 
stirrup, Gunthrum drew forth his keen, short two- 
.edged sword, and drove it into the hapless King’s 
back, who uttered a cry of pain. 

“Wretch !” be cried; “ not mother, but murtheress, 
you have slain me!” And, spurring his horse, he had 
already crossed the drawbride, when he fell dead, and 
was dragge:l some distance at the stirrup of the 
alarmed animal. 

Traced by the blood shed by the wound and 
bruises of the young King, his servants found him, 
stark and still enough—a “sorry sight,” as they say 
in that terrible play wherem a crowned king is mur- 
dered in the “mirk” midnight; and with tears, and 
Jament, and sincere mournings, buried him at Ware- 
ham; and the love his people bore him surrounded 
him with an “odor of sanctity,” canonizing him as 
the “ Martyr’—which left many a tradition of mira- 
cles performed at his shrine, for many a monkish 
year after the atrocious tragedy had planted the son 
of Elfrida upon the throne. 

The iatter compensation wai that Ethelred turned 

out a lazy fuinevnt, and obtained the name of the 
“Unready.”’ 
Elfridu, haunted with remorse, built shrines, made 
pilgrimages, performed penances, and the like—very 
uselessly—for her peace of mind. While Gunthrum 
the Dane, in revenge for her having broke the condi- 
tions and promises, ouths and contracts entered into 
with him, entered into a league and conspiracy with 
his own countrymen, and so “ paved the way” for 
the advent of King Canute. 

And truly there might have been a worse man; but 
: as this belongs not to Corfe Castle, we here conclude 

our chronicle. 
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BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles 


CHAPTER XXVII!.—( Continued.) 

“It has; but we will not go into thst subject now. 
officers then tried to diddle these men, without whom 
they would never have captured me; 80 I took advantage 
of the circumstances to turn the tables upon them. 

“How did you do that ?” 

“In the simplest manner possible. I offered those 
men who hd captured me ten pounds a piece to set me 
' free; so they paid into the officers, and did it at once.” 
“Ha! ha! Capital! That’s the best joke I have 
heard for some time! And how about the officers ?”’ 
“T did not let them off scot free, you may depend, but 
had them tied back to back, and mounted on their horses. 
“Ha!ha!ha! Bravo! Better andBetter. I shall 
burst, 1 know I shall! Ha!ha! How droll they must 
have looked, one with his face to his horses head, and 
the other with his face to his tail! Ha! ha! 

“Tt would have pleased you most to haye heard how 
they swore when we touched up the cattle, and made 
them gallop along the road !”” 

“I should have died I know I should.” 

“ Tdid and so we did all! Ikept my word with the 
men, and gave them not ten pounds but fifteen.” 

“Then they were in ecstacies with you ?” 

“They were.. I have made a friend of every one of 
them. But what I was going to say is this. The Off- 
cerin command was Wriggles. Do you know him? An 
‘apoplectic-looking man !” 

“Thave seen him.” 

“Well, he is very sweet, on catching me but he wants 
to de it with as few persons as possible, so asto get the 
larger share of the reward. Now, in spite of his defeat, 
I feel convinced it will not be a lesson to him, but he will 
still try to capture me with his four men. It was he who 











course, knows Black Bess is stab!led somewhere elose at 
hand. Now, his plan for operations wil! be this. 


“% mousetrap ?” 
“ Yes. 


prisoner of syery one who euters.”’ 


this time. You may depend they have caught Davis 
and are keeping him there, most likely trusting tha 





was put upto my being at the “Three Tuns,” and, of 


He 
willlook upen that stable as a kind of a mousetrap.” 


] Ne and his officers willtake up their stations) 
in the stable and very pafiently Jay in wwit, and make a;ceive the advantago he had gained, and, spurring for- 








those who have sent him will presently make their ap- 
pearance.” 

“ That’s the conclusion I told you] came to, and you 
thi: k that is the real state of affairs ?” 

“T feel certain of it. Somehow it seems to carry con- 
viction with it.” 

“T am glad you think so. Of course, I could not tell 
what effect it would have upon your mind. ‘ Now, don’t 


use stratagem and foree ?” 
“Quite right. Though, 


former.” 

“Tt would be best, perhaps. Now, what course should | 
you propose ?” 

“Well, L hardly know. If it is just as you have sup-| 
posed, I should be for dashing iato the stable, and bring- | 
ing the mare off by main force.” | 

“So should I, Tom. I like a bold plan of operations. | 
I think we should be amatch for Wriggles and his four) 
nen.” 

“Oh! yes. We ought first, if possible, to ascertain 
whether they are there, and then bounce in suddenly 
upon them !” 

“That will be it; and, being taken by surprise, the 
battle will be half won !” 

“ Let us push on alittle faster, then, for the sooner we 
get there the better.” 

“Yes; but hark!” 

“Hark? At what?’ 

*Can’t you hear someone approaching ?” 

Tom King bent forward in his saddle and listened. 

“ Halt, Dick !” he said. ‘* A horseman is coming from 
the direction of London!” 

As he spoke the sound of the horse’s footsteps splash- 
ing into the mud and little pools on the rcadway came 
quite plainly to their cars. 


| 
| 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN PROVE MORE THAN A MATCH 
FOR MR. WRIGGLES. 
“Tsay, Tom!” 
“ Yes, Dick.” 
“This is a traveler.” 
“Or Tom Davis!” 
“Oh!ah. Or Tom Davis!” 
“What were you a going to say ?” 
“Why—a hem! The business wo are on requires 
despatch.” 
“ Unquestionably.” 
“ But if this should be a traveler, my friend” -~—- 
“Fes.” 
“Do you think we ought to lose the opportunity of 
doing a little Lusiness ?” 
“ Just as vou like. Abstractedly I should say no.” 
“He might carry a rich booty.” 
“He might.” 
“ And it would be a shame to let it slip through our 
fingers, wouldn’t it ?” 
“Especially when it wouldn’t delay us much one way 
or the other.” 

“1 think we must stop him, Tom.” 

“Very well. Look after your priming. Remember 
it has been raining, and the chances are ten to one the 
charges have got wet.” 

King examined his on pistols as he spoke, and Tur- 
pin followed his example. 

The horsemaz, be he whom he might, was not now 
many yards distant. His horse’s footsteps could be 
plainly enough heard, but neither the form of horse nor 
rider could be distinguished owing to the unusual dark- 
ness of the night. 

The two highwaymen had talted just in the middle of 
the road. 

Both now were silent, for they did not wish their 
voices to reach the horseman, and be a means (f putting 
him on his guard. 

In another moment he was face to face with King and 
Turpin. 

“Stand!” said the latter, “ and deliver what valuables 
you carry with you peaceably. If you resist, your death 
be on your own head.” 

The only reply the traveller made was to draw a sword 


under the circumstances, 1 
should prefer using rather more of the latter than the} 


| _His opponant, he fancied, was in some way connected 
_with the army, both on account of the promptitude with 
which he made his attack upon Dick,and because occa- 
sionally King could see something glittering about his 
apparel, as though he was attired in an officer’s uniform. 
_ On finding himself confronted by King, the traveler 
did not appear to abate bis martial and valourous bearing 
(a jot, but instantly commenced a furious attack upon 


you think I was right, when I said we should require to/ Tom, who, though an expert swordsman, found himself 


fully occupied in warding ofthe hoavy blows which were 
aimed at him. 

The conflict continued for many minutes without 
either party gaining an advantage. 

The ideathat he was fighting with a soldier, was 
strengthened in King’s mind by observing what perfect 
mastery he had over his steed, and, indeed the manner 
in which he made it wheel about, was well caleulated to 
call forth surprise and admiration. 

And now Turpin, who had suceceded in calming his 
horse, also drew his hanger, and rode forward to the as- 
sistance of his friend. 

“Stand back, Dick!’ shouted King making his voice 
heard above the din of the clashing steel. “Stand back 
and let us have fair wy 6 It woul be cowardly for both 
of us to attack a really brave man whois defending what 
he carries about him.” 

Without a word Turpin drew baek as requested. 

“ A rest! a rest !” cried the soldier, if soldicr he were, 
for the first time breaking the silence. Hold a-mo- 
ment !” 

King lowered his ‘weapon. 

“ You are a brave-hearted man,” continued the stran- 
ger, restoring his sword to its sheath, and holding out 
his right hand, “and true courage and bravery are the 
things I admire most on earth. I know not whv you are, 
except that you are a highwaman, yet, strange as it may 
seem to you, I should be proud and g'ad to reckon you 
my friend. Shake hands!” 

Nothing loath, King grasped the hand so friendly held 
out to him; and said, while Dick looked on in wondering 
amazement— 

“You have behaved yourself most gallantly, and 1 
accept your cordial invitation with the utmost pleasure. 
Still, you will excuse me if I sey that [ fancy you have 
overrated me. Fair play is always my maxim.” 

“ And wine too. And I must say on this oceasion you 
have acted up to it. Here is my purse!” 

“‘ No, no,” said Tom King. ‘Keep it! I would not 
take it from you for worlds!,’ 

ger, endeavoring to 
s. “You might if 


“ Tinsist upon it,” said the strap 
force a well-filled purse into his han 
you liked, have set upon me with your companion, and 
deprived me of my life; for if your friend 1s as accom- 
plished a swordsman as yourself, I should not have stood 
the ghost of a chance with you. I had much ado to de- 
fend myself as it was.” 

“ You are very frank, sir,” said King, still avoiding 
the proffered gift, “and I admire you for it. I must, 
however, refuse to accept anything from you.” 

“ Well, then, if you will not, probably your comrade 
will. Here, you Sir Highwayman No. 2, here is a purse 
of guineas which I wish you to accept, as a present for 
the forbearance you have exercised. Take, and be wel- 
come !” 

Turpin made a deprecating gesture. 

“The case is entirely in the hands of my fricnd,” he 
said, “and I must decline to interfere with it. So you 
must excuse me if I refuse.” 

The stranger returned the parse to his pocket with 
rather an offended air. 

“Then, gentlemen—for by your manners and bearing 
such you are—since you will not allow me to doany- 
thing to show my gratitude for your forbearance, per- 
haps you will allow me to proceed on my journey.” 

He gathered the reins in his hands as he spoke, and 
touched his steed with his spur. 

“One moment!” said King, placing himself directly 
in his way. ; 

“What is your’wish ?” 

“We have already passed sufficient compliments, I 
think,” replied King; “yet, still for my own part, I have 
said no more than your gallant behaviour prompted me 
to say. I would scorn to take anyihing from you dat 








with lightening rapidity from its seabbord. 

It gleamed through the air like a flash of light as it 
deseended, for this traveler aimcda desperate blow at 
Dich’s head with the weapon. 

By something little short of a miracle, Dick drew back 
quick eaough to escape the s roke; but the sword, in its 
descent, sliced a small piece of skin of the neck of his 
horse. 

The pain, doubtless, was excessive, for the animal 
reared and pranced, and beoame perfectly unmanageable. 





one less accustomed to horse-riding than himself would, 
no doubt, have found it impossible to do sv, and he strove 
to soothe the creature in the best way he cou'd. 

The man who had been attacked did not fail to per- 





ward, would doubtless have made short work of Dick, 


* Dick, my boy you've hit the right nail on the head} bad not Tom at that moment interposed his person. 
He had drawn the hanger which he habitually sarried 


t' by his side, and stood still and quietly on guard, 


Dick maintained his position in his saddle, thougb any-| 


your name, and that, I confess, I have the greatest ‘desire 
to know. Will you give it me ?” 
| The stranger hesitated a few moments aud spoke. 

“ My name,” he said, “is a secret, I am hunted and 

| proscribed, and mary are thirsting for my life! “I do 

not like to refuse you anything, and yet” 
| “Jt appears to me,” said Tom King, “ that your posi- 
|tion in that respect is very much like our own.” 

“{t is but most unjustly,” replied the stranger, a tone 
lof sadness tinging his words. ‘ My position should he 
among the highest in the land.” 

A deep sigh came from his lips as he finished speak- 
ing. 

‘Both Turpin and King were perfectly absorbed in the 
strange adventure. 

The latter broke the silence. 

“ We will not press you,” he said; “ but still I think 
you may safely trust us with your name.” 

“ Perhaps so, and it I do, a day may come when I shall 
be glad to avail myself of your assisti.->. The simple 
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fact of your being fugitives like I am, emboldens me to| 


“I shall leave you for a time after the harvest, 


confide in you. You will be surprised when I declare |Grey ” his master said. ‘‘I hope to be back in spring 


myself! But betore I do, tell me your names.” | 

“Mine,” said Tom, “is tolerably well known. It is) 
Tom King.” 4 

“Tom King, the highwayman ?” | 

«Even so.” 

“You surprise me, for I expected to find the person 
who bore that name, an unmitigated ruffian capable of 
every atrocity.” 

(To be continued ia our next.) | 





(From Bow Bells Annual for 1875.) 


THE LILY OF MELROSE. 


TOLD IN THE SPIRIT CIRCLE BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 





** This a love meeting? See, the maiden mourns, 
And the sad suitor bends his looks on earth, 
‘There's more bath pass’d between them than belongs 
To Love's sweet sorrows.” — Old Play. 

It was a clear, bright Sabbath morn, and on the 
Eildon Hills the sun shone, lighting up the heather- 
crowned heights with its crimson glory. Standing 
there, a goodly prospect was presented to the eye. 
Far as the sight could penetrate there was a smiling 
landscape, studded with mauy a peaceful homestead, 
from which the blue smoke curled upwards towards 
the azure expanse of heaven, whilst in the distance 
the Tweed glided slowly onwards in a silvery track to 
the North Sea, and Melrose Abbey, in hoary splendor, 
linked the sunny present with the famous past. That 
ruined fane, where the heart of Bruce and the bones 
of Black Douglas had been laid in the tomb, seemed 
strangely at variance with the fresh prosperity and 
the serene repose which reigned in the neighborhood; 
but on the Eildon Hills this Sabbath morning, in the 
year of grace one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
tive, there was a gathering of men still more at va- 
riance with the pervading spirit of nature. 

There were no sweetiy-chiming bells, summoning to 
prayer, to be heard over the hills; naught but the oc- 
@asional tinkle of sheep-bells, and the murmur of in- 
sects, and the rippling of water; but if you had sought 
the depth of a ravine there, you would have found be- 
neath the shade of overhanging rocks, a body of 
some two hundred men assembled, listening to the 
wild ravings of a preacher of sedition. 

You would have seen at a glance that the Gospel of 
Peace was not being proclaimed that morning, but 
that of war—for the congregation carried arms, and a 
pair of horse-pistols were ostentatiously displayed in 
the preacher’s belt. 

“The hour has come, my brethren,” he cried, in a 
toud, hoarse voice ; “the vials of wrath are being 
poured ont upon this unhappy land, because it hath 
bowed its neck to a foreign yoke, and forgotten its 
own prince amd the throne of his ancestors, What 
hath been our sot, my brethren, since this apostacy ? 
Have not war and murder, and strife raised their 
heads in our ec untry, and peace hath taken unto itself 
wings, and departed from us? And shall we, the 
children ofthe covenant, a mighty and unconquered 
race, stand by, whilst a Stuart Prince wanders in ex- 
ile, and a usurper sils upon his throne? Shall it be 
said that we abandoned our own Scoftish king for a 
German tyrant ?—that our royal house was hunted to 
ruin, whilst Scottish hearts were beating, and Scottish 
arms were strong ?” 

“Never!” was the unanimous shout. 

“To-morrow night, then, in this glen there will be a 
muster of those willing to join the young Prince’s 
standard,” the preacher went on. “Let none linger 
behind—let none, having put his hand to the plough, 
look back ; for the hour hath come when usurpation 
shall be overthrown, and the King shall have his own 
again!” 

Among those who heard this fiery. harangue, 
was a young farmer named Donald M‘Alister. 
He held a freehold farm of some sixty acres, 
which had been» bequeathed from father to 
son, in the M‘Alister family for more than two 
centuries; and, under its present management, 
there was not a better cultivated tract of land in 
the whole valley of Tweed than that tilled by Donald 
and John Grey, his English manager and assistant. 
This John Grey was a man of forty years, a cold caleu- 
lator, far more resembling the typical Scotchman than 
the warm-hearted, fiery young man who was his master. 
Donald had often listened before to Jacobite discourses, 
and when the country from Berwick to John o’ Groat’s 
House, and from the Mull of Galloway to Cape Wrath, 
was ripe for revolt, Donold M‘Alister was not the. man 
to remain inactive athome. He thirsted for action, and 
yet,as he wended his way homewards towards Melrose, 
he was very sad. 

He ate his dinner in silence. Grey watched him 
narrowly, and devined full well the trouble which was 
in his soul, but he said not a word. Janet, the old 
servant who waited upon them, was anxious and dis. 
turbed also, but she did not dare to question her 
young master. So that Sabbath dinner passed off some- 
what unpleasantly, Master and man were standing to- 
[ee about five o’clock at evening, gazing upon the 

a 


st ripening grain, 








at the furthest, if all be well.” 

“Tf what be well?” asked Grey, carelessly. 

“If the King wins in the struggle which he is about to 
enter upon,” replicd Donald, with a sudden flush of en- 
thusiasm ; “and with all Scotland at his back, and 
thousands in England also, he must win.” 

“And if he does not?” asked Grey. 

“Then many of us shall never see our homes 
again,’ returned the young man. * But we will not 
speculate on an impossible event, and defeat to our arms 
ts quite impossible. Remain here; I shall be back 
soon.” 

And he walked away, leaving Grey in the same place, 
musing upon this open declaration of what he had long 
fereseen. 


death. Thy firm shall be mine, and the maiden 
also Donald M‘Alister. 


servant as he strode hastily along towards Melrose. 


cluded nook, upon the banks of the Tweed. 


“Go.—to certain ruin,” he mused,—go—to whisper} Donald M‘Alister on his way to the Highlands. 
vain words of love in the ears of the Lily of Melrose— 
words which will die for ever when you die a traitor’s|Grey,” he had said to his servant, as he left him that 


The scowl cf deadly hatred upon his face augured ill| months, at most, L hope to be back again.” 
for Donald, if ever he were at the mercy of this man; : ad 1 
but the young farmer bestowed no thought upon his|of evil meditations. 


He did not remain however upon the high road, but,|lishman thought. “If the Pretender gains the crown, 
crossing some fields, he made his way to a quiet and se-|I shail receive this fanatic’s gratitude for taking care 


frighten me. Iam sure that if ever he can do you an 
ill turn, he wiil.” 
“This is mere childishness, Mary,” he replied. 
“ Gray is a good and faithful servant, and I have had 
no occasion to find fault with him. I am sure that 
you are mistaken,” 

“Let us hope so!” she sighed. And while they 
together in the pleasant gloaming he whispered once 
again into her willing ear the story which maidens 
love to hear—the story which was new amid Eden’s 
bloom, and which has not yet grown old—the story of 
the love which is fresh, and green, and radiant, in 
every human heart. And the sun disappeared in the 
golden west, and the gray hues of night fell upon the 
hills, and they separated. 

Three weeks afterwards, a solitary horseman was 
riding slowly along the bank of the Tweed. It was 


















“Take care of Abbeylands until 1 return, John 








morning; “and, if aught happens to me, my will is in 
the hands of my Edinburgh lawyer. But in a few 


And he had ridden bravely away, leaving Grey full 


“Tn any case, my position is a good one,” the Engs 


of his farm; and, if the rebellion fails, then Abbeyg — 


It was the trysting-place where Mary Cameron, the lands shall be mine—and, perhaps, the Lily of Melrose 7 
Lily of Melrose, and he had spent many a delightful, de-|*!80. We shall see—we shall see. 


And by the river side, in the yet early dawn of the 


licious hour, and here she awaited him on this evening. 


confusion over her shoulders; her clear blue eyes|OMC® More. 
lighted up her lovely face with a soft tenderness which 
had an indescribable charm all its own. 


and countless swains had sighed st her feet, and had all her. 
sighed in vain, until Donald M‘Alister wooed and won 


A wealth of pale, golden hair streamed in beautiful |S¥™mer morning, Donald saw the beloved of his soul 


He had not expected her tu be there, although she 
For miles|knew the hour of his departure; but his heart leapt 
around, the Lily of Melrose was famous and beloved with sorrowful gladness when his eyes rested upon 


He sprang in a moment from his horse, and held 






her. 
“You are late this evening Donald,” she said, softly 


cast, 
gloomy ?” 


heavy lest her lover should be taken away. 


her small white hand pleadingly upon his arm. 


said, almost breathlessly. 
* Yes, lassie,” he replied, briefly. 


fear that you will never come back to me again.” 


soul at that moment. 


how awful would be the ruin then.” 


unutterably dreadful when life was so sweet. 


triumph, It is impossible, Mary mine !” 


deavor to allay her alarm, but he was not successful. 


tory one to either of them. 

“ When must you go?” she asked, at last. 

“Many of the men of Melrose will assemble to- 
morrow, and march to the coast of Lochabar, where 
the young Prince and the Marquis of fullibardine are 
shortly to raise the royal standard; but I will stay 
until the harvest is gathered in, which will be ina 
week or a fortnight, then I shall fo'low them.” 

* Leaving Grey in charge of Abbeylands ?” 

“ Yes, dear one,” he answered. 

“Do you know, Donald, that I mistrust that man ? 
Iam sure he is not a friend of yours or mine,” she 
said, earnestly, 

“Why de you think so, lassie?” he asked, in 
surprise. 

‘Not because he ever said a word which could lead 
me to think so; but his manner and his looks always 





as he approached ; “and your face is clouded and over. |ope for, my darling !” he exclaimed, as he pressed 
e there trouble abroad, that you should be so her to his heart. 


She spoke anxiously, for she knew of the efforts|™& Perhaps for ever, Donald,” she said, amid her 
being made to rouse the Lowlands, and her heart was|*¢@"s- “ All night long have I tried in vain to sleep, 


‘There is trouble abroad, lassie,” he replied, sadly, |¥°" 5° Donajd ?” she asked in her despair. 
as he kissed her, and seated himself by her side— . naga 
“ trouble which will take me away from thee for a time.” may well wonder in our utilitarian souls at the devo- 

She looked into his race with ‘startled eyes, and laid| 4" to king and country which led Donald, and thous- 


“ You are not going to join the Prince, Donald?” she and fortune, in so utterly hopeless a game as that 


“I feared as? much, Donald” she said sorrowfully, could even conquer a love like this. 
“for allthe men in the place are about to arm, and I at LW he Ki ated  Eashon ll 
was sure that when the king wanted men to fight for vent voice. “When the King catled, = father lin- 
him, you would be among the first to go. And yet, gered not behind; and he left it asa dying charge to 
Donald, my beart misgives me sorely for there will be me to help the Stuart cause if overs had the chances 
cruel and wicked work done in this war, and I much The hour has come, and I must go! 


“ Why not, lassie?” he asked, as he passed his arms 
around her neck, and gazed into her face with a miser- 
able attempt at a smile, but there was no mirth in his 


“Because there will be fighting and battles; and 
many must die, Donald, before the struggle is over,” 
she said, vainly striving to restrain the fast-flowing] ja¢K.” 
tears; “and if the Prince should fail, after all, Donald A, 


She could not hint more plainly at the certain death 
which wonld await him, in that case; but he under- 
|stood her, and as he gathered the fair girl to his heart 
jenthusiast though he was, he felt that death would be 


“It is my duty, my darling,” he said, softly; “when 
our country is risingas one man, can I, whose fatier 
fought in 715, hesitate now, when the chances are so 
much more favorable—when the French will come to 
help us, and everything promises a great and speedy 


And with many such soothing words did he en- 


She did not attempt to prevent him from going, but 
she was certain that the result wonld not be a satisfac- 


her in his arms. 
“This is, indeed, one blessing more than I dared to 































“T could not rest, knowing that you were leaving 


for I have been haunted with athousand fears. Must 


Oh, it was a sore and severe trial for him, and we 


ands of other brave spirits, to hazard life, and love, 


which Charles Edward was playing. It was a wonder- 
ful loyalty which thrilled the hearts of Scots, when it 


“T must go, Mary, darling !” he said, in a low, fer- 


Her beautiful head dropped upon his breast, and her 

olden hair was stirred by the gentle morning breeze. 

Why should he cast away certain happiness for pros- 
ective ruin? Why, indeed? 

“ My father escaped the tyrant’s vengeance,” rea! 
soned Donald; “and even if we fail, I may do so like- 
wise. But, come weal, come woe, the die is cast. I 
have put my hands to the plough, and I will not look 


And with one more embrace, one long, lingering, 
passionate kiss upon her lips, he tore himself away; 
and when the sun was high upon the hills, and Mary 
sat in the cottage spinning with her widowed mother, 
Donald and twenty other horsemen were far on the 
road to Perth, where the young Prince was shortly 
expected, 

They reached Perth; but he was not there, and al- 
though people spoke openly of his coming, none knew 
at what hour to expect him. 

“We will join Cameron of Lochiel in Inverness,” 
Donald said to his friends; “if any one in Scotland 
knows where the Prince is to be found, he is the man,” 

Andso the band of Lowlanders set forth anew on 
their journey, and in three days came up the settle- 
ment of the Highland chief. 

He was seated in front of his house, smoking a long 
pipe. The Camerons had established themselves in a 
deep rocky valley not far from Moidart, on the eoast 
of Inverness; and the lowing of the kine, whilst the 
women were milking, and the busy hum of men re- 
turning from their little fields on the mountain side, 
formed a goodly picture in Donald’s eye. 
Cameron himself was a tall, white-haired old man— 
a grand specimen of the Gaelic chieftain—and he ad+ 
dressed his visitors in the Celtic tongue. 

“What errand has biought you here?” ne de 
manded. 
“We have come to seek the Prince,” Donald ane 
swered. 
“I hope, then, you will not find him,” said the chief, 
“ for it is an ill time to raise the Stuart standard with 


out one hope of success.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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French Opinions of American Wine and Vines. 





The Pall Mall Gazette has ‘he following: ‘In the month of 
October last there met at Montpellier, in the South of France, 
a Vinticultural Congress, composed of delegates from various 
parts of France, from Switzerland, Italy, and Austria, At the 
game time, and in connection witb the Congress, there was held 
an exhibition of wines. In addition tothe obvious purposes 
served by such an exhibition, there was a special object in view 
in collecting these samples of wine, It was to study the pro- 
duce of the American vine. All efforts to stop the ravages cf 
the pbylloxera baving failed. and it being found that certain 
kinds of American vine are absolutely proof against this disease, 
it was decided to utilize the presence of 80 many experts in vine- 
growing by instituting a scientific inquiry into the properties of 
those plants which were proved by expe ience to thrive where 

French vines died out. Accordingly a committee of twelve per- 

sons was appointed to conduct this inquiry, and it has lately 
issue i an itteres ing report. The vines examined by ths com- 
mittee were of two classes—t»ose grown in France from grafts 
or plants of American origin, and those grown in America itself. 
The latter came chiefly trom the State of Missouri,,but there 
wer-also specimens from ~ orth Carolina and from California. 
be California specimens, however, hardly came within scope of 
the committee's inquiry. It was in tituted to test the quality ot 
the vines which are capable of resisting the pbylloxera, and to 
determine whether and to what extent they can take the place of 
French plants in vineyards ravaged by the disease. Bat Califor- 
nia as yet, at lehst, bas not been visited by the disease, and 
there is no evidence that the Californian specimens are capable 
of resist ng it. Another point to be noted is that the inquiry 
was conducted under circumstances very unfavorable to the 
American vibes. “ine growing is as yet in the merely experi- 
mental stage in the United States, ‘There are few vineyards, and 
the growers are for the most part unskilled. Moreover, the 
taste of the American consumers requires the wine to be su- 


pick-me-up dose when starting on a journey by rail. The effect 
was rather remarkable; all sense of bodily fatigue and even of 
unpleasant motion was banished; I seemed litted out of myself 
—a spirit traveling by train—and the ever-varying scenery went 
gliding past me like an enchanted diorama. /he d fference in 
the effects of chloral and opium under the same circumstances 
vould be thie, opium is more imaginative, and paints things as 
they do not really exi:t—- hrows an a:tificial halo around them 
as it were; chloral merely increases the power of enjoying the 
real. The picture on the brain of the cbloralist is, so to speak, 
photographic compared to that on the brain of the opium- 
eater, which might be called phantasmagorical. But few, I 
think, after baving read these memoirs, will care to repeat wy 
experiments in railway traveling—Belgravia. 


Carillons. 








The London Times has the following: ‘* Those of our readers 
who have visited Antwerp, doubtless brougtt away with them 
pleasant memories of the sweet Chimes, which ring out at very 
frequent intervals from the grand old cathedral tower, Those, 
too, to whom Bruges is familiar will aleo remember the carillon 
in the belfry of the market place, the memory of which has 
been embalmed by Longiellow in two of his miscellaneous 
poems, in one of which he telJs us how that— 

In the market-place at Bruges stands the belfry eld and brown, 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, stil: it watches o’er the town. 

So, too, in other continental cities, have bells been made to 
prove a source of frequent pleasure by mechanical means, apart 
from the mere striking of the hours and chiming of the quarters, 
Nor has this matter been upattended to iu our coan'ry, and in 
this metropolis — as witness the carillon of St. Clement Danes, in 
the Strand, to which belated passers-by must often have lis ened 
with satisfaction, But there is a fault here, as indeed in many 


gared and otherwise adulterated. As for the wines grown in| Otber cases of tune playing church clocks, in the machinery 
France from Amer can plants, the impatience of the growers io| adopted for the purpose, which 1s simply inefficient. The de- 


test the cuality had in too many cases spoilt them. 


‘too often| fective performance is due to the circumstance that hitherto in 


they were made from grapes still almost green, gathered from all c rillon macbinery the tune barrel has had to perform the 


shoots too young or from graits of the trst year. But, worse 
ban all, the quantity of grapes was in many instances 60 small 
that the juice had to be fermented in bottles. But such fermen- 
tatiou is always defective. ‘he result is that the majority of 
the specimens are unfavorably reported upon, 
the wive bad a pecu 
“foxy” by the Americans, but which reminded some French 
tasters of black-currant wine, and others of the raspberry. This 
teste was especially strong in the Ives seeding wine, the Scup- 
pernong, the Isabelle, the Wilder, the North Carolina.and the 
Prolific Hartford. In some of these, however, )t was so far dis- 
guised that the consomer would probably become accustomed 
to it atter awhile. Although the greater number of the wines 
are disapproved, a cosiderable number are favorab'y mentioned, 
and some are very highly approved. Among the red wines 
highly recommended are the Cynthiana and Norton's Virginia; 
among the white, the Martha, Goethe, Ralander. Hermann, 
Harbemonte, aud Cunningham. With regard to several other 
species not liked, itis to be remembered that a very great 
change for the better would probably be effected by their culti- 
vation according to French methods, more especially when 
transplanted to French soil. For example, L. Laliman exbibi ed 
whe made from Jaquez Laliman and Warren grapes, both of 
American origiv. These wines are highly recommended, and 
are described as bav ng a wagnificent color and an irreproachable 
tasto, almost equal to indegenons Borde.ux grown under the 
same conditions; and M. Laliman is of the opinon that they 
would be still better if grown im superior soil, instead of in the 
bumid alluviam banks of the Garonne. In conclusion, we mast 
state that he committee g ves its various verdicts with the 
reserva on that it bad no means of determining independently 
the origin of the several specimens submitted to it, but was 
obliged to accept the label on the bottle as deciding the point; 
and it adds that the quality of different speci produced 
from the same kind of grape varied so greatly, according as 
greater or less care and skill had been employed in the manu- 
facture of the w ne, asto renderi. impossible to pr 

with confidence that such and such a wive is either good or bad. 











Chioral Eating. 


I need not describe the horrid drug further, than to say it isa 
salt of a burning, pungent taste, having a great affinity for wa- 
ter; its basis is chloroform, into which it is supposed to be 
changed in the blood. Jn small doses it is stimulating and an- 
tispasmodic; in larger, narcotic; while an overdose produces 
death aa instantaneously asa flash of lightning. Like opium, 
the dose must be constantly increased to keep up the same ef- 
fects. The resuits of a smaller dose of the drug on a chloral- 
eater—and why I say ‘‘on a cbloral eater” is, because the med- 
ical profession (to which | myself belong) often err in jadging of 
the actions of certain kinds of stimulant narcotics, such as 
opium, lodian hemp, Xc., for this reason; they take one or two 
doses of the drug themselves, and base their opinion of its action 
on the results produced on thefr own systems, forgetting that 
the same medicine may bave a totally different effect upon one 
accustomed to its use; a person not a smoker might just as 
well expect, by taking one pipe, to tell how a real ker feels 





heavy work of lifting the bell hammers. Now, seeing that the 
hammers vary very considerably in size and ,weight, it results 
that when a heavy hammer has to be raise! a much longer time 
is required than when a light one has to be lifted. Hence the 


In some coses jerky, irreguiar character of the music produced, which will be 
liar and disagreeable taste, which is called executed rapidly with bigh and slowly with low notes. It re- 


wained for Messrs. GilJett and Bland, of the steam clock factory, 
Croydon. to work out a marked and precise improvement in this 
respect and to introduce a system of carillor. machinary which 
would interpret a tune or piece of music correctly. To eftect 
this it was necessary to remodel the system entirely, the main 
point being to relieve the tune-barrel of the labor of lifting the 
Il hammers, which duty is now imposed upon a secondary 
piece of macbanisui. ‘The primary duty assigned to the barrel 
is that of releasing a series of keys or detents, with which the 
studs in the barrel are made to engage as the barrel revolves. 
These keys act upon a series of levers which are brought into 
contact with a caw-roller, and it is the cams and the levers to- 
getber that effect the lifung of the hamwers. This relieves the 
tune barrel of all strain, and the power of the cam arrangement 
insures regularity and precision at every stroke, whether on a 
large or a small bell. The motive power 1s vbtained by weigbts, 
and the tiwe is regulated by vanes, which are capable of easy 
adjustment. Messrs. Gillet and Bland’s carillon apparatus has 
been adopted at Worcester Cathedral, St. Stephen’s Chare-, 
Hampstead, the town halls of Rochdale and : radford, and at 
other places. ‘Ihe most recent example, however, is that at the 
parish church of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, which was opened at 
noon Jast week, and brought some excellent music out of the 
splendid peal of the bells—-one of the finest in London- which 
tbat charch possesses The machine is fixed in the chamber 
below the bells, and embodies all the most recent improvements 
by the manufacturers. ‘Ibe apparatus plays fourteen tanes from 
two barrels which have to be exchanged as each is played out. 
The arrangement ot the,times is as follows: No,1 barrel Sanday, 
** Easter Hymn;” Monday, ‘* Rose of Allandale;” Juesday, ** My 
Lodging is on the Cold Ground;’ Wednesday, ‘Ihe sicilian 
Mariner's Hymn; ** Thursday, *‘ | ass o’ Gowrie;” Friday, ‘Swiss 
Boy; Saturday, ‘The Mermaid.’’ No. 2 barrel, Sunday,"*Ro k 
of Ages;” Monday, ** Annie Laurie;” Iuesday, ‘Ring the Bell, 
Watchman;” Wednesday, ** Last Kose of Summer;” Thursday, 
** Blue Bells of Scotland; Sriday, **There’s Nae Luck About 
the House;’ Saturday, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” hese tones 
are played on twelve bells, the tenor weighiug about 34 cwt. 

and the peal ranging from CC to G. The carillon machine has 
twenty tour levers, two to cach bell, in order to enable several 
notes in quick succession to be played upon the same bel] when 
necessary. A tune will be played three times over, every three 
hours day and night the change of tune being effected at mid- 
night by a self-acting shiftiog apparatus. By changing the 
barrels weekly, a fresh tune will bs played every day for four- 
teen days; but any number of tunes can be played by having 
other barrels with seven times pricked on each, The barrels 
are not costly, and can easily be chang d. By attaching a key- 
board, such as is used in » pianoforte, to the apparatus, any 
one ‘cau play with ease upon the bells with the fingers. 
The machine can also be made tu chime changes similarly 
to ringing ao peal and, also to ring the belle for the 





under the influence «f tobucco—the resalts, then, of a lesser 
dose on a real chloral-eater are partly of a stimulating, partly of 
@ soothing nature. The stimulation, however, is not lise that 
caused by opium or alcohol; it is not exhilaratiog, and does not 
incite to actiou either menta!ly or bodily. But the subject of 
the influenos rises for a time above all bis cares, or sorrows, or 
fatigue, and seems to look on hfe through the medium of a rose- 
tinted glass. Bat while careand sorrow are forgotten, anda 
strange dreamy sense of perfect ease, comiort and bappivese 
tekes their place, all affection and love are likewise banished. 
He is apatbeti , and cares for nothing save his own sense of com- 
fort. He is, if I might so express it, merely a living, breathing vez 
etable. Ju this etate the confirmed chloral eater would staud by 
the deathbed of bis nearest and dearest a passive spectator, if 
not, indeed, actually smiliag; and for the same reasou he would 
stand quietlyfoo the scaffold until executed. If the dose 18 re 
peated without the cbloralist lying down, speech becomes indis- 
tinct, the eyelids drop, and the gait 10 walking is affected, just 
as in drunkenness from alechol. The chloralist, drank in the 
first degree, is by no means an unplea:ant companion, A stran- 
ger could mark nothing onasual about him; he is genial, and 
although ratber languid, and by no means bright in conversa 
tion, he is at all events a good listener, and is easily pleased, al- 
th ugh his smiles often partake of the simpering or hysterical 
order; and, too, be is at times easily roused into an outbreak of 

farious passion, which dies away just as suddenly as it came, 
leaving vo trace behind. But, of course, every one will not be 
affected precisely alike, as mach depends on the idiosyucracy or 

innate peculiarities of the chloralist. 

ln my own early stage of chlvral-eating, I used to take a small 


h services. At present, however, operations at "St. 
Leonard s are confined to playing the tunes we have mention d. 
The motive power of the carillon hine is obtained by a 
weight of 900 weigtt, which has a vertical range of seventy-two 
feet to descend through, the apparatus being wound up once 
every twenty-four hours. The carrilion machiue is staried every 
three bours by tbe church clock which, however, is an old one 
and bas teen repaired, and ratbered patched up, by vessrs. 
Gillett and Bland, sufficiently to enable it to work well for some 
time. tventually, however, it will have to be replaced witb a 
new clovk. At the opening on uesday, each of the tunes was 
played in succession with excellent effect, and to the satisfaction 
of all interested, especially the crowd of parishoners aud others 
who had assembled within the precincts of the charch to listen 
to the performance. Most ot the tunes, espe ially the sacred 
oues, Were given with precision, aud it we no ice the fuct that in 
one or two cases a slight discrepaucy was observable in the t.me, 
it 18 only to add tbat such may to some slight extent be expected 
where a comparatively heavy piece of wachivism is made the 
exponent of a delicately-bulanced melody, Messrs. Gillett and 
Bland, however, are to be complimentedjupon the great advance 
they they have made in the directon of bell-playing, and the 
high degree ot perfection to which they have broaght their caril- 
lon machines, Wewmay add that this firm are about to 
add two more bells to the peal at Worcester Cathedral, and to 
prick twenty-one fresh tunes. When this has been done there 
will be fifteen be!'ls aud a carillon machin» play ng twenty-eight 
‘ones. The firm are also fitting up a carillion macht.e at the 
Wool Exchange, Coleman street. it will play fourteen tunes 
on eleven bells aud,will be the first carillon machine erected 
within the City of London. 








A Musical *‘At Home.” 


This is an afternoon ‘'AT HOME.” 
observe, are printed in very large type. 





These words, you will 
In a corner of the card 


/ we gather from the small word “music” the quite mixed and 


genial natare of the whole entertainment. 

Signor Boreo Guffaw, the well known basa singer, is expected 
to look in ; a few amateurs have promised to help if neceseury, 
and every one who knows Mrs. de Perkins is uware that this is 
one of those two annual assemblies, in which that well meaning 
lady endeavors to pay off the various dinners and ‘‘At Homes ” 
which she may herself have been exposed to, durivg the past 
year. De Perkins, who is elderly, engaged in the city, and not 
wealthy, won't give dinners ; he does nut like these ‘‘At Homes,” 
but he is told that they are necess ry—and then Guffaw, who 
taught Mra. de Perkins before she was married, is very good- 
natured, acd so is every one ; and the rooms, not very large, are 
soon fall, the staircase soon ceases to be navigable, and Mrs. de 
Perkins, who really is rather nice, stands at the door, and does 
her best to catch every one’s eye, althongb, by a certain wild 
and anxious look in her face, we know that she is wondering 
why Guftaw does uot begin. 

Jammed into a niche which just fits me if I hold my arms 
quite stiff, and stand up stark and straight, I preseutly bear the 
eminent foreigner begin ** In questa Tomba scura."’ Do I en 
joy this song? In the first piace I am ill at ease. I crane my 
neck to look round the corner ; I can just see the portly bassv 
with bis thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, but just opposite me 
stands my hostess receiving more guests, and the consequence 
is that Guffaw’s ‘*Tomba” is mixed up with all tinds of solto 
v c:s—** So glad you've come.” ‘How's ——?” ‘You mustn't 
talk.” ‘*Tea in the next room "—while in front of me, cunversa- 
tion, momentarily suspended, ‘ecommences, all about some 
garden par yand seme one being lost, and where they were 
found, and who they were with, and so on. 

Do I enjoy the music? Whether {do or not, | intend to get 
out of this miserable niche - away to the : ther room, where 
there is tea. The sceng is over, and there is vaturally a pause in 
the conversation ; at last I find some one that I wish to talk to. 
I am just explaining with unequaled lucidity the new scheme 
for boring the Ch 1 - attracting, in short, more than one at- 
tentive listener—when up tr ps my anxious but smiling hostess. 

‘You mast really listen to this geatleman who is playiog ; a 
clergyman, you know, most gifted ; he plays nothing but the 
oldest masters—Bach, and that sort, you know. Hush! hush?” 

and she glides off, tapping and silencing people right and left, 

just as they have got into a nice chat, and are beginning to 
make way —as I was, in fact, 

I look around me, Disappointed, cross, irritable-looking fa- 

ces, which a moment before were smiling and animated, and 
from the distance the hard tinkle of the perfectly satistied musi- 

cian grating upon every one’s nerve. hy? Not because it is 
so bad, simply because it is not wanted then and there. Gradu- 
ally, as the everlasting fugue goes on and on, or runs into ano- 
ther fugue, people begin to talk feebly. 1 begin about the Chan- 
nel again, but by this time my audience bas dispersed, my most 
devoted bearer—a lady who suffers frightfully from sea sickness 
—does not seem to remember where [ left off. I can’t quite re— 
member myself; we drop the subject. I have got to begin ali 
over again, but with something different, to some one else, then 
at last the fugue leaves off. Did any one enjoy the music? 
Then Guffaw is put on to sing a duet just as I was telling that 
capital story about the sparrow in church. Well, of course it 
was no good, all the point was taken out of it because I had to 
burry ove: the end in a guilty kind of underbreath, I di! not 
stay to hear the new amateur tenor, Mr. Flutuloo, who, I am 
told, sang with an eye-gluss fixed rigidly in one eye, while he 
positively wept with the other. [ can believe that the sensation 
he created may have been considerable, | was a great deal too 
sore about the Channel tunnel and the sparrow, Xc., to care ; 
in short, I left Mrs. de Perkine’ ‘At Home” in avery bad hu- 
mor, after, I regret to say, hearing some music, but certainly 
not enjoying it. The moral of this is— 

1. Let it be either music or conversation, but not both. 

2. If music, let all the audience be musical, and all the musi- 
cians good. 

3. Don’t cram the room and suffocate the singers, but ask « 
moderate company ; let th m all be seated, and let the conver- 
sation in between, be limited to the merest interchange of cour- 
testes. 

4. Avoid the current musical “At Home.” The de Perkins 
method never answers ; it offends the real musicians, enovur- 
«ges impostors, and bores the company.—Good Words. 











Tue Jewish Boarp or Depories 1x Lonpon intend 
to raise a memorial to Sir Moses Montefiore, the Hebrew philan- 
thropist. At his suggestion, the money obtained is to be ds- 
voted to improving the condition of the Jews in the Holy Land, 
by encouraging industrial and agricultural pursuits and erecting 
good dwellings for them. 





A Corsican Famiry Frvp.—An extraordinary trial 
for murder has just taken place in Corsica. The victim was a 
young man of liano, named Tedeschi, and the accused Jean 
and Francois Marioni, aged respectively seventy and sixty-eight, 
father and uncle of the wife of the first named. Two daughters 
of Jean Marioni married, the one Teijesobi, the other her consin. 
asonof Francois. Disputes about money affairs soon arose in 
the family, and the father, who appears to have been under the 
influence of his brother, wished to dispose of his fortune so as to 
give an undue share to his dau.bter Madeleine, who had mar- 
ried the son of Francois, to the prejudice of Rosita, Tedeschi's 
wife. The latter had a dowry of 50,000 francs, but of which she 
received only the revenue, an annual sum of 2,000 francs paid 
halt yearly. Her husband had, however, a great difficulty iu ob- 
taiaing the money, and each psyment was tbe occasion of a vio- 
lent quarrel. On the 27th December last he called at tha house 
occupied by bis father-in-law and unclw to receive bix wite s 
income; as u ual bigh »«ords passed between them. and on leav- 
ing, ne had only gone a few yards from the door when a guu- 
rhot was fired at him, and he fell mortally wounded. The mur- 
derer was the uncle, but Tadeschi before expiring declared that 
after be bad fallen bis father-in-law came out aud + icked and ill- 
used him, and tried to take back the 1,000 francs be bad jast 
before given him, Great sensation was caused on the trial by 
the deposition of the widow, who declared that she bad sworn to 
her husband to obtain vengeance, and that she demanded it of 
justice, although on her own father and uncle. ‘I'he indignation 
among the population was such that the proceedings in cou t 
were treqasntly interrupted by manifestations from the public; 
angry words were also frequestly exchanged between the advo- 
cate fcr the prisoners and the members of the family of the vic- 
tim, and at length it became necessary to have a guard of fifty 
soldiers to preserve order. The jury acquitted Jean Marioni, the 
father, but returned a verdict of guilty against the other bro- 
ther, Francois, who was in uence condemned to ten years’ 
-'__—_cc, and to pay 10,000 francs to the widow and her 
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Redemption of Mutilated Notes. 


The following regulations, amendatory of cir- 
cular No. 6 of July 1st. 187%, concerning the 
redemption of mutilated currency, take effect 
May Ist: 

Legal-tender notes, the wotilation of each 
not equalling 1-10, and fractional notes, the 
mutilation of each vot equaling 1-5, are redeem- 
able at the full face value by the Treasurer, As- 
sistant Treasnrers and Depositaries, and al! na- 
tional bank depcsitaries. 

Legal-tender notes, the mutilation of cach 
eqnaling or exceeding, by face measurement, 
1-10, but not reaching 2-1!) of its original pro- 
portione, are redeemable at 9-10 of the fall face 
value. Where the matilation «quale or excerds 
2-10, but does not reach 3-10, they are redem- 
able at 8-10 of face value. Matilaton 8-10 or 
more, but less thao 4-10, redeemable at 7-10 of | 
face. Matilation 4-10 or more, tut less thao 
half, 1e leemable at 6-10 of face Fragments of 
po'es, each constituting clearly one half are re- 
deemable at balf face. Fragments of legal ter. 
ders, or fractional currency. less than half, are 

redeemed only when a¢companied by an affidavit 
as described below, Fragments of legal ten ‘er 
oF fractional currency, exch |+es than half, but 
tegether purporting to constitute more than half 
of a vote, ars redeemed only when it spprars 
either from the notes themeelver cr f-om av 
affidavit, that they ers actually parts of one 
original note, 

Notes, legal-tender, or fractional mutilated as 
described in the preced og paragraph accom- 
panied by an affidavit from the owner and from 
such otber persons as have knowledge of the 
facts, that the missing portio:s have been totally 
dertroyed, are, if the the proot furvished, is 
satisfactory. redeemed at the fall face value. 
The affidavit mot stats the cause and the mip- 
per of the motilation and the character of the 
afiidavits must be certified to be good ty a ma- 
gistrate or other public officer. The Treusurer 
will exercice such a discretion under this regu- 
Istion as may seem to him neviful to protect the 
United Stetes from fia.d. Unredeemed frog- 
mente less than balf are retained by the Trea- 
surer; counterfeits are branded and returned, 

Fractional poter, the mutilation of each equal- 
ing or exceeding by facs measuremect 1-5, but 
not reachiog 25, are redeemable at 4-5 of the 
full face value. Matilation 2-5 er more, but 
lees than }, redeemable at 3-5 of face. 

When a person making a remittance fails to 
give his fu'l name and post-office address, the 
remittance is retained cntil the name and ad. 
dreas are fu'pished, together with a satisfactory 
descriptioa of the packa:« claimed, Aa inveu- 
tory, describing tne contents by p+rcels aod 
smounte, shou'd accompapy every remittance, 
All remittances by «xpress for redewptiun must 
he adaressed to the ‘* Treasurer of the United 
Statee, Washington, D.C.’’ The packages most 
be put op fa box-s, or in wrappers of stout ps 
per or cloth, tied witb strong twine, secared by 
careful cealing, and plainly marked ou the oat- 
ride with the amount and nature of the contents, 
the fall name and post-office adJrees of the con- 
signor. The words‘' legal-tender noter,’’ or 
“ fractional corrency,’’ or legal and fraciional,”’ 
should be inserted, according to the character of 
the contents of the package, after tbe wird 
~ mutilated.” A letter of advice on not less 
than haf a theet of commercial note peper 
must be put inside of the package, and a dupli- 
cate letter should be sept by mail to the Tress- 
ur'r on the day that the remittance i- forwarded 

Every cfficer of the Treasury Department is 
required whenever any spurious note purporting 
to have been issued by the United States is pre- 
rented to him. to write or etamp on it the word 
** counterfeit.” 

Notes of national banks that bave failed or 
gove into voluntary liquidation ure received, 
redeemed and forwarded to the Treasurer by the 
officers and banks before mentioned for retire- 
ment under these rules, inthe same manner 
and on the same terms as United States notes of 
isanes prior to 1869. ; 

Notes of national banks which have deporited 
legal tevders for the purpose:t withdrawing 
circulation are, if equaling or exceeding three- 
fifths of their original proportions, redeemed by 
the Treasurer; less than three-fifths of a whole 
note, they should be sent to the issuing bank for 
redemption. Lists of banks described in this and 
the preceding paragraph are furnished by the 
Treasurer. Notes «f all other national banke, 
whether mutilated or not, are, if equaling or ex- 
ceeding three-fifths of the original redeemable by 
and should be forwarded to the **Treasurer, Uai- 
ted States and Redemption Agent, Washington. 
D. C."* National bank notesjwhich are ro defaced 
und mutitated that the name of the bank cannot 
be distinguished, should be forwarded to the 
Comptruller of the Currency for identification. 


— 








Cauirons1a CoaL.—Althongh, says the San 
Francisco Chronicle, it has been very generally 
believed throughoat California that there was 
an abundance of coal underlying the surface iv 
in many localities, no very marked discoveries 
have been developed uatil quite recently. The 
company which was formed last year to mine for 
coal near Livermore bas beeu indostriously at 
work since that time in carrying on their re- 
searches, About five weeks ago their labor was 
rewarded by the etriking of a 54-foot vein of 
fine bitominous coal, and it is in such a con- 
dition that the amount which can be obtained 
is ouly limited by the number of men employed 
The en‘ire cost of mining and 


$6 per ton, which ie considerably below tae 
present prices. The company are now purchas- 
ing iron for the parpose of building a tramway 
from the surface to the end of the tunnel where 
the coal is being mined. 





British Exports to the United States. 


The Chief of the United States Bureau of Sta- 
tistics furnishes the fullowing statement of the 
principal articles of Britieh and Irish produce 
and manofactures exported from the United 
Kingdom to the United States during the three 
months ending Ma ch Siet, of the years 1873, 
1874 and 1876, reepectively ; 

Cepmmoetities 1873 1874 1875 


AlBali..ccccsccscoese £395,°13 = £256,077 £270,310 
Apparel... ceccccececseee 87,388 85,684 28,012 
Copper unwrought...... 179,013 950 = 
Wrought or manutac- 
cocecseccccecs 8,567 2,196 363 


ture 
Cotton maoufactures, 
piece gocds, yar s... 36,430,270 30,118,120 29,101,100 
Earthen = and china 


Linen manufactures 


jece goods. yards . 
Mach 





1,572,687 
b 309,048 

—————— 
pany ws held at Bellows Falle, V'., on Apir 
29th. to decide upon the asle of their line to the 
Central Vermont RR After an acrimonious dis 


12 729 yeas to 8,856 nayr: 
Resolved, That all the property of the Ver- 


the Vermont and Canada Railroad, the boade to 
carry six per cent. interest, payable in June aud 
December of each year. 


holders of Vermont and Canada KR. ie wide 


contested by the. minority. 








A Stockholder’s Interest Protected. 


THS QUICKSILVEBR MINING COMPANY, Er JOINED 


Mining Company. The company was originally 
changed into a New York Compony, the holder 


change their stock share for share, into the new 
Company, In 1870, while yet some of the stock 
was upexchanged, the Cvompany, needing 
money, directed eubscription books to be opened 
on which avy holder of stock, by paying $5 per 
share, might convert it into p eferred stock. 
Such preferred stock was to receive, out of net 
earnings, seven per cent and the same dividend 
as the common stxk. About 48000 skarer 
were thus converted, when the money needed 
having been raised, the books were declared 
closed, leaving about 57,000 shares uncon- 
verted. 

Ia 1874, a proposition to reopen these booke, 
and allow all the stockholders to change their 
stock into preferred stock on paying $5 per 
share, and interest from Febroary. 1870, was 
adopted by a vote of about 74,000 shares of 
»tock, of which about 29,000 shares were pre. 
ferred. The plaintiff, as the owner ot both 
common and preferred stock of the Company, 
brought suit to prevent such plecing of all the 
stock on a common basis, claiming that it was 
inequitable to those who bad risked their money 
at a time of great depres-ion to place them ou 
the same footing as those who would now get 
the money they advanced at once back ina 
dividend. The Company claime! that the pro- 
posed change was equitable; that it was in- 
doraed by nearly three-fourths of the etockhold- 
ers; that it was the only way to avoid litigation 
on the part of the common stockboldere, and 
tbat the creation of this preferred stock wae 
illegal. 

Judge Van Brunt holds that the plaintiff, be- 
ing the owner of both common and preferred 
stock, bas the right to maintain the injunction 
sought for, and decides that the plaintiff is en- 
titled to an injunction restraining the defenc- 








58,098 At Bye Beach, N. H 
£29,672| With the Direct United States Cable Company. 


INELY...ceeeceescees £163,609 £60,617 
Pa writing or print- 
Ping. AC ccoskeee, 36,908 12,788 «6,988 
Other’ kinds, except 
hangings ...........- 4,399 10,179 
falt, rock und white, 
60,550 46,141 
£53,251 = £66,378 
40,027 16,605 
41,926 62,484 29,358 
39,49! 22,575 
17,1138 15,602 
£28,461 £30,661 £15,894 
4,959 16,360 
95,840 14,701 140,600 
£419,19; £258,101 £303,011 


and the terms of the proposed gale will be hotly 


Judge Van Brunt, in Bupreme Court, Special 
Term ren“ered last week his decision in the 
suit of George 8. Kent against the Quicksilver 
a Pennsylvania Company, but in 1866 was 


in the old Company being given the right to ex- 


The Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
thie Company was held on April 28th at their 
offices in this city. Gen. Thomas T. Eckert, the 
President, submitted his report on the progress 
of the Company during the yesr 1874. Accord. 
ing to that report the lines extend from New 
York City, via Altany. Saratoga, Oswego, Syra- 
cuse, and Ruffalo, N. Y., thence by two routes 
to Omaha, Neb., and wa the Union Pacific Ral!- 
way to Ogden, Utah, with variows branch lives, 
and having cornections with the lines of st veral 
tallroad companies and local telegraph compan- 


B cecccccce b183.2 17 48 

Haberiathery avd mil- Ce Ont err ae Cgden tbey connect with the Cuntral 
IMCTY sos cesscooe-. 343,826 235,564 226,617] P, , q " 
Hardware and cutlery. . 22.906 = -179483 163,30 wn Railroad Company’s system of lines 
Iron, pig tons........-. 28,207 = -15,190 1,501 ring the year 1878 the company purchased in 
wt ae 1,232 726| 't8 corporate pame a majority of the stock of 
ay Wg of all sorts es aeins oat the Fiaoklin Telegraph Company, whose lines 
Moon, chest ama : ‘ , extend from Rye Beach, N. H., via Boston to 
Pp dog om eiloes i: ee ry 29,744 Wathington, connecting via New York, Phila- 
Cast or wrought and a de!phia and Baltimore, with all the most impor- 
nt ured. tons 4,320 6,520 1,305| tant intermediate cities and towns, +nd. by 
ure. fons... -.- = 14.300 1,433 x58] Is ase of the Northern Telegraph Company with 
Steel, unwrought, tons 5,548 3,196 2,469} he priccipal towns in New Hamp-bire; and, 
Lead, pi, rolled, sheet, by contract with the lloes of the Southern and 

&e. tons «2... baskeee 1,362 549 1 


Atlantic Telegrsph Company, extendivg from 


.. 39,202,050 36,950,110 31,075,500) Washington (ity through the most impor 
£47,819] taut cities and towns on and near 


the Al- 
lantic and Gulf coasts to New Orleans At 
Oswego and Puffalo, N Y., and Detroit, Mict., 


3,(93|.they connect under contract, with the lines of 


the Dominion Telegraph Compsny of Canada, 
+, they connect by contract, 


4,952| New lines were conostrncted daring the year to 


the extent of 728} miks The whole system «f 
lines and connections covers 14612 miles of 


5,939| poles and 28,477 wil s of wire. avd affords di- 
16,594 rect communication with 1 8°5 offices. The 


oumber of miles of pole-line in the direct con- 


9,011 trol of the company ai the close of the year was 


5,097 and of wire 12 039. The autor sed capt. 
a! etock is $10,000,000; the amount iaeued at 
tbe eud of the vear 1874 was $9 578,100; the 


1,024,727 878,468 oet profit was $6:,422,04. The company had 
283,625 153,553) on hand at the close of 1874 net acaets amount- 


ing to $197 113.44 in addition to its treasury 


Tae VeRmont anp Canava Raitroap.—A spe-| stock, beside: materials and supplies suffi :ient 
clal m+ ting of the stockholders of this Com-{ for abo .t two montha’ use. 


The com any ix 
free from debt of evry kind. In November, 
1874. a leass of the lines and property of t 
Franklin ‘ ompany was negotiated, Since the 


cussion, the following was adopted by a vute of! beginning of this year the company bas ecqnired 


working possession of the Americin Automatic 
System of Travemiseion, which readily admits 


moot and Canada road shall bs transferred to| of instant change from « rdin:ry Morse to Aute- 
the Central Vermont road opoa the payment to/ matic, The c:mpavy has als> purchased the 
them of $3,000,000 Is the bonds of the Central exclusive right to the use of the Wheatstone 
Vermont Road, secured by a conditional de d of} Automatic System of Tranemicsion in the United 


States and the Island of Cuba, lately patented in 
this country by Sir Charles Wheatstone. The 
company has alo purchased tne inventions 


Immediately after. an injunction was served| known as the duplex and er. 

upon the directors to prevent the execution of t 

that portion of the papers ratitied relating to] Marine Line, New York to Sandy Hook. The 
the placing of stock in trust, and a hearing will| steamer Farady left Eoglaud on the 5th inet, 
be held May 12th, The breach among the stock-| for the purpose of completing the United States 


‘The company has recently taken charge of the 


direct cable. 

Arrangements are now being made for an ad- 
ditional route from New York City to St. Louie, 
Mo., from Chicago to Milwaukee, and from Bye 
Beach, N. H., to Portland, Me. The gross re- 
ceipte for the first three months of this year 





THE CHANGE OF COMMON TO PREFERRED TOOK, Br| ¥¢!¢ $180,736 42. The increase in March over 


February was over $7,000, and over January 
nearly $8000. The following persons were 
chosen to fill the places of Trustees of the com- 
Ppsoy during the ensuing year: Oliver Ames, 
Elisha Atkine,S. L M. Barlow, Kerjamin E, 
Bates, F. Gordon Doxter, Sidney Dilion, G. M. 
Dodge, Thomas T. Eckert, Williem H. Guior, 
Jay Gould, \. P. Huntington, S M, Mille, J H 
Mortimer, C. J. O:borne, G. G. Sampson, James 
D, Smith,E D. L. Sweet, W. J Syms Hoeory 
M. Taber. The election of officers of the com- 
pany, to serve during a corresponding term, will 
be held within ten days, and it ie understood 
that General Eckert will be re-elected (to the 
position which he now holds, 


Proporrp Ratmzoap 4crocs NewsounpLAnD 
A. O. Light, » Goveroment enginrer, leit Q1e- 
bec on April 29 h, with a large ct ff of survey 
ors, to begin a survey across the Island of 
Newfoundland, from weet to east, for a contem 
plated railway 350 miles long, which is a part of 
the great scheme for shorening the travel 
between Europe aud America 


—_—_—_—_—_———— 
Goip mm Maine,—Rich specimens of gold cre 
have b-en fuund in the Cascade s'ate quarry 
near Old O chard, Me Experienced miners 
from Nova Scotis bave been there prospecting 
and predict the sudd sn eclips» of Newburyport 
snd other places which can shew nothing bot 
silver. Present indications ssvem to show a con- 
tinuous belt of precious metale, beginning at 
Lynofield, Mass.. and extendiug into Maine, 
and perhaps still farther. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_OoOO_—— 

Tue Intropvuction oF THe Putman Car npon 
the Midland reilrond, Eogland, is nvt only like. 
ly to be followed by its general adoption io that 
country, but its presence seems to have acted ag 
a stimulus to the English car builders. Notic- 
ing the soccees of this car, the Engii-h Mechan- 
ic states that some new and improved first class 
carriages have been recently put on the line, 
which are said to be more comfortable aud com- 
modions than the old ones. They are seven 
feet bigh fr: m floor to ceiling, and the arms of 





ante from taking the proposed action to create 
preferred stook. 


the seats are so constructed as to fold back, so 
that the seat osn be used as a couch. ‘ 













































































Rights of Creditors and Bankrup's. 


DECISION OF JUDGE BLATCHFORD ON INTSRPRETA- 
TIONS OF 1H BANKRUPTCY Lawes. 
On November 10th, 1878, George H. Shel- 
doa filed, in the United States D'strict Court a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, and was nd- 
jud'cated a bankrupt. Subsequently W. W, 
Seymour proved, as a debt against the bavk- 
tupt’s ertate, a judgment recovered in the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, on 
March 1, 1873, for $1,643 17. That judgment 
was rec vered on a prior judgment, recovered in 
the same corrt against the bankrupt on Joly 
26th, 1862, for $860 80. No other debt was 
proved by any one, The bankrupt applied for a 
discharge, aud Seymo:r appeared before the 
Register to oppose the granting of the discharge, 
and objected to the Register’s entertaining any 
proceedings «n the application, or making any 
report the eon otherwi-e than to d'smiss the 
seme, on the ground that the bankrupt had not 
filed Seymoni’s consent to the discharge, and 
that po pay mevt. either of 30 ; or cent. or other. 
wise, had been made to Seymour, The juig- 
ment of 1862 wa: recovered upon @ promirsory 
note, indoreed by the bankrupt for the accom- 
modation of A. H Sheldon. 

When thie case cime before Jaigs B'atchford 
it was contended in beba'f of the creditor, that 
the provisions of Section 9 of the Act of 1874 
require that no di‘charge sball be granted thie 
b.wkrupt, who is a voluntary one, unless his 
ageeta are shown to be equal to 30 per cont, of 
the debt of euch creditor (euch debt being al- 
leged by him to be one upon which the bank- 
rupt is liable as principal debtor), or unless he 
procores the assent of such creditor to the dis- 
charge. 

Oa the part of the bankrupt it was orged that 
thie debt was contracted prior to January let, 
1869; that thy provision of Section ¥ of the Act 
of 1874, io regard to discharges in oases of 
voluntary bankruptcv, dovs not epply to debts 
contracted prior to January Ist 1869, and that 
the deolaration in Section 1 of the Act cf 1470, 
aod in S cion 6,112 of the Kevised Statues, that 
the requirements then in force iu regard to the 
conditions of amount o° asets or of assent of 
creditors, on which alone « discharge could be 
granted touny bankrupt, whether volantary or 
involuntary, shall not apoly to deb's contracted 
prior to January let, 1819 is still to be upplied 
asa qualification to the ;rovision of Section 9 
of the Act of 1874. in regard to discharges in 
cass of voluntary bankruptcy, 

Judg» Blatchford reserved bis decieion in this 
matter until yesterday when he guve one dis- 
charging the bankrupt, and saying, among 
other things: *' [ati] edhere to the opinion 
expressed by me, in the case of Jn re Francke (1 
Chicago Legal News 414, and 10 National Bank- 
tuptcy RK gester, 438) that the provisions of 
Sectiou 9 of the Act of 1874, in respect to dis- 
charges, both in cases of iovoluatary baok- 
ruptey, and in cases of voluntary bavkuptcy, 
apply only to cases to be commenced alter the 
passage of that uct My views expressedin that 
case have not been overruled by se perior author. 
ity, and I believe them to bs sound iv principle. 
Under such views «as the petition io the 
orer@ut case was filed before the passage of the 
Act of 1874, Section 9 of the Act of 1874 
would not apply to the preeent case ; and it 
would be left to be governed by the provie- 
ions of Section 61!2 of the Revised Stetues, 
uoder which this binkrupt would not be re- 
quired to show any percentage in agsete or any 
sasent of cre litors, because the debt of Seymoar, 
the only debt proved, was cont.acted before 
January let, 1869. 9 @ @ © From these 
considerations it resolts that the bankrupt is 
entitled to bis discharge without sbhiwing any 
percentage in aseets or any asrent of the cr.ditor 
who hie proved his debt The Clerk will certify 
this dicition to the R-wister.”’ 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

-,~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
C. or Garden, by mail pzepaid, $1 
er 100, $5 per 1,000. "”All the New, 
hoice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental ‘Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of cither Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid. 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1542, 











THE ALBION. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE. 











CUNARD LINE. 


Estaniisus8 1810. 


The British and N. A. B. M. Steamships- 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, “AND NEW YOR4, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


FRiates of Passage: 
FROM LIVURPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage. —First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £15. 

By Steamers Carrying Stecrage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
2) Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROW SEY LORE O& BONTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Claes $30, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerae, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
ell parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Fmt 5 Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, 

ty # Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N.Y. 
___ CHAS. - Ge PRANCKLYN, Avent, AGENT. 


-ANCHOR_LINE, 


CARRYING MAIL. 
New York : and Glasgow. 


pase, , apply at the Company’s 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 
: + odvece . Saturday, May 8, at9A. M, 
Wrorta . Saturday, May 15, at 2 P. M, 
. Saturday, May 22, atsA. M. 
Saturday, May 29, at noon. 
.-Saturday, | une 5,at 10 A. M. 
Saturday, Juue 12, at noon, 
.. Saturday, June ly, at 3 P. M. 
++ Saturday, June 26, at noon, 
RATES OF PASSAGE — PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
. TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST: 
Oabin Passuge—$75, $85 and $90, currency. 






INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


G2o” Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates, 


Send for circulars, giving further iotpeantien, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor 
HENL ERKSON BROT H EK, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 
‘Bhis Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Yous thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HeapLanps. 
Tons. 










CANADA... 


E.. 
HOLLAND.. sooes 
DENMARK......... 

One ot tne above Steamers will leave New ¥ ork every 
‘Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+ ++ee$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, “and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers Tooked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Gueenstown, Lx yndonderry, Glasgow, London, 
mt Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The Steamships of this line sre full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
Yorks They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 


6é ” 
| “AMERICAN LINE, 
To hie CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
eamers—F ROM PHILADELPHIA : 
KENILWORTH cesveenneersoestes -eseeeeees March 25 





NSYLVANIA....cc.ccccccecces April 
INDIANA,...+.cceeee eo ---April 8 
*ABBOTSFORD........ cocscccersoooesApril 15 
Cee inaccasseececce seccrecccececcsocs:seoccsscescsApril 2? 
ILLINO'S erseccees-- April 29 


G2~ Rates of ‘passaze, payable in currency : 
Cabin, $10) and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 

Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) Do Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere, 


“ec ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
ateoeoes * 

From Philadelphia. m New York. 
VADERLAND...... May 21, STATE. of NEVADA. May 8 
NEDERLAND.... June 14 | SWITZERLAND...June 2 
sailing ‘|‘wice a Monts. 


Cabin, $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


Street, New 


= Drapis rd England Ao. Betund 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, WV. ¥. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, ome lith, vr 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENI OF THE he 

fairs of the Company is published in ey with t the 

requirements of Section 12 of its Charter 

Outstanding Premiums Jan 1, 

? $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jaa. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 610,221 (9 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 








Tdiccccccccccccsccesccccoce 


$731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 

cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage: 

No risks have been taken upon HULLS 

OF VESSELS. 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 
PETION AF ADOVE.scececcreccrecsvecesescees 

Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, <Xc., 

aoe same period. sezee 400,588 li 

Keturn Premiums....$82,786 46 

THE COMPANY HAS THE ety ASSETS: 

Cash in Bank... ececeeeseee$l55 UF1 

Jnited States and other stocker. 468,490 00 

ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 


Premium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 





$612,795 58 


$817 870 01 
106,350 12 


Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated Aties. cecccccseccrccccccesses 4€,018 93 


Total Assets.oe. ceccrecccecescccsceces $1,010,367 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their bey tenant yg en and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICALES OF (HH COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TIIK ISSUK OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof. or thew legal representatives, on and after 
<UESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. ‘he certificates to be pro- 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
2xtent redeemed. 

A divilend in Scrip of FIRP CY Be CENT. 
declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
emtitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
y order of the 


TRUSTEES: 

Wailam LECONEY, 
WILLIAM A. HAL _ 

THEO. W. MORRIS. 

Tilus, B MERRICK, 

GEORGE A. MEY ER, 


1oun K. MvEae, 
1.B. CLAFLI 

g .D. GILLESPIE, 
A. 8S. BARNES, 
WM.T BLODGETT 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 


ALEX. M. EARLE, GEORGE W. 8M 
FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
WM. HEGEMAN, JOHN H. CLA 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNWAM, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, EVI M. BA 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEMIAL READ, 

JOHN R. WALLER, 


RICHARD P. ORUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 

STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 





fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 
Orrice Souda’ Deans oF FINnancr, 

Litre Rock, January 29th, 1875. | 


UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance | 
for the State, with authority to correspond | 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uaiform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds | 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an carly day. All letters| 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive rei attention. 











. H, GARLAND, Governor. | 


M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 





JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hats, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Broadway, corner Barelay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS, 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to CIIECK AT SIGHT 





aying U.TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 


HEChKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING »: OUSE, 
Receite TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES 
keep trav (er-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEEs for RAILROADS and other corporations and fo: 
nudividuals. 
WILLIAM BR, FOSTER, Pr:sident. 
AN JUREW McKISABY, Vier-President. 


£BAC7O RS 
Ubaries Stanton 1 «OW. Park, 
— H. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
be Denison, Alexander E Orr, 

ak hh. Bissell, Wilham B, Ogden, 
NiliamH., Breeden Aaron Clailin, 
‘Fatom renee, 3 Shrisopber Meyes 

sitiam roaster, Jr eyer 
3. M. Vau Nort, . P. Lo , 
A. Matims 7 WwWha B. 


Jui T. BANKE”, Seorstary- 


| INSURANCE, 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in } es. 


Its Assets for the | Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
he assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates: for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D, JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway, 





Income For the Year 1874. 


For Previums, Extra Premiums, &c........91,5iz,132 00 
OF Interest....0s. cc cvccess secseces. 580,070 38 
For Interest, &c., accrued.... reoee 282,488 45 


$2,405,6.0 73 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUILINS. 0000 cccreseccssecccs 
Pad tr Dividends, Return 
Fremioms, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &« 


$594,254 cu 


462,190 3 


— ——_—- — 


<a eee ee etereweseee 


Tots! amcunt returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 £8 


Paic wr Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 


Fees, Commissions......... 295,508 53 
——ammnamnGl 351 939 56 
Assets. 
Ca:b in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
and on hand....cccc-coesees $60,320 27 
—— Mortgages, and In- 
rest accrued on 4 seo o 5,156, 67 8 
samen Policies 10 ee.ee 2,279,739 08 
United States and = York 
State eeeeee.ce- + cece 704,253 00 
Quarterly snd Semi-Anon 
Preraiums and Pre- 
ayant Interest in course 
f collection and ules 
» Fare tees jones 513,004 24 
Temporary 
and Bonds (Market ve’: of 
the Securities, $301,278...... 644,080 47 
Interest due to 
other property...+....e00 «. 26,705 95 
Gross Assets... +20 cee.csccccees 9, 6: 75) 48 46 
Reserve require! for al! policies , i 
in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,083 = 
Claims by death not yet due .. 23y,930 
Dividends unpaid and allo her 
Liability.ccccsecs.cose.cceveee 198,°05 12 
———ee 71 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


—— Manhattan invites a with other first- 
class Com panies as to the following p rticu'ars : 
The large excess of Assets over its — 
The ee: Ratio of Ex to Inco 
Care in the selection of Kinks, shown in" the small per 
centage of death clai 
Prudence and Skil j io Management. 
ons and Liberality in the Payment of Losse: and 


othe even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
fur a quarter of a century 

The interest sccourt caseeks ~ + ap paid. 

No ion of the business of 
derived from ieinsuring the masks of 
panies. 


AENRY STORES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


EE NEREE® | aan. seroarie 





\ 


OFFICE OF THE 


‘Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 Wah STREET, v. a 


NEW , YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 


of the Company on the Jlst December, 1874, is ‘ esmaeen 
m conformity with the provisions of its © 
b 





3ist, 1873... #246,9 093 
pct eng received = January L.tto De- 
G-mber 31 t, 187deece-cccroee coe -s 002+ 1,379,826 06 


Total Premiums..... o. cocccecsesee $112 #2 776 99 





Amount of premiums earned from oa 
lst to December 3ist, 1874. ++ $1,401,0°9 20 
Less return premiums....... . 7,148 7 


oath 313,615 93 





Ne' earced premiums ... 
Paid during tue same period : 
missions, Expenses and Re ne oe — 


PAL VAZEB se cccccccccccoccccecccccsoe coeess 


1,065, 183 89 
$213,27 va 
Paid caxh d.vidend to stockholders, 

August lst.... cee... -ceereees $20,/00 Ov 


Paid cash rebat. ment to de:lers .... 


9105, 75; 2 


lhe Company his the following Assets: 
Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
United States, state, Bank and 

other Stocks.. -sseeee 408,7 0 OU 
Interest due oa Investme ts evee 5,953 24 
Premiam Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection... . .....0..+ 163,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 
scrip of other companies .2..... 38,242 Ov 


$997,062 02 


A Semi-Ann ial Dividenu of FIVE .5) PES CENT. wil 
be paid to the stockhol-iers, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY, January 2dth, 1875, 


TRUSTEES: 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AAKON L, REID, 


JAMES +RECLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLEIS, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOUN ©, WOOD. 
WILLIAM T. FROS., GkO. W. HENNINGs, 
WILLIAM WATT, HeNRY EYRk, 


JA3. D. FISH, 
<LLWOOD WALTER, 

D. CULDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRaY, 

NY. L, MeOREADY. 
WILLIAM NELSON, Ja., 
HARULD DOLLNEK, 

J wkPd WILLETS, A 
WILLIAM B. sOUrr. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 


Second Vice-President 
OFSPARD, Secretary. 
catetntniandeimanmetaameeta aaemenionaeteeeel 


STEEL PENS. 


JOSE?H SLAGG. 
kDWARD MERRITT, 
DANikL T, WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON 

HENRY R. KUNGARLT 
JOUN S WILLIAMS, 


©. J. 


























MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QULLL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nuwe 
ber Ong Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cle. 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GZ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
eumbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street. N. Y., 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
Money Wanted for Chicago. 




















this company has been | 
y com. | ¥® 


JOSIAH H. REED. 
20 Nassau Street, Reoms 6 and 
NEW YORK. 
| CONTROLS APPLICATIONS FOR MODERATE LOANS 
ON FIRST-CLASS CHICAGO REAL ESTATE, 


Solid security and god rates of interest. 
Pe are invited to examine the inducements 


Se ee, Oe 
cago jirty years, ew Xork re! os 
the highest character, 


. 4s 





